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LIPPINCOTT’S STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS 


The New 1906 Edition 


i Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 

| Complete in Ten Volumes. 
The corner-stone of any library is a good 
My mE is indispensable. 

hambers’s Bncyclopzdia is not only the 

acknowledged encyclopedia for the 
busy man and student, but also carries 
the finest illustrations of any encyclo- 

| pedia. 

Sold by subscription only. 
j | ONB DOLLAR sccures the use of the en- 











LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


“A great Geographical Dictionary.”’ 
—Bradstreet’s 





| 
No Library is complete without it. 
“As essential to the library as the diction- | 
ary or the encyclopedia.’ | 
—Public Opinion. | 

! 

Over 2,000 pages, quarto. | 


Sheep, $10.00 net; Half Russia, $12.50 
net; Patent Index, 50 cts. extra. 


THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Horace Howard Furness 





tire set at once and the balance can be 
paid in little-at-a-time amounts. 





“These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true student of 
Shakespeare,”’ says Dr. William Aldis Wright. 
The fourteen volumes which have thus far appeared are 











Maebeth, Revised Edition As You Like It 

tnen HORACE Howarp Furness, Jr. Hamlet (Twe Volu ) 
Othello The Winter’s Tale 

The Merchant of Venice Twelfth Might 

Romeo and Jullet Much Ado About Nothing 
The Tempest Love’e Labour’s Lest 





A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Royal Octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00 net per volume 
Half Morocco, gilt top, $5.00 net per volume 


LIPPINCOTT’'S e New EpITION oF 


Proneuncing Dictionary of Chamber's — of 
hes erature 
Blography and Mythology There is 6 single work of more impor- 


tance for library, school and college than 
By Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL.D. this. 

A clear and comprehensive survey of 
English literature from the beginning to 
the twentieth century. 








This magnificent work has lately under- 








gone an extensive revision. It is now Contains an authentic biography of 
offered to the public in a greatly improved every American and English writer of 
form, embracing, besides the revision of ee ‘ 1 ob tiidsiiatin: at 
s : 4 A contains the essence of hundreds o 
the articles included A gcd stipe omptaniets the most valuable books in English liter- 
numerous new biographical sketches of ature, and is a library in itself. 






It is the cheapest authoritative refer- 


persons who have lately become of suffi- 
ence work of similar scope now in print. 















cient prominence to merit mention. Illustrated with approved portratts and 

om a ‘ drawings. Contains over 2500 pages. Com- 

Subscription edition in two large octavo pos tn three imperial octavo volumes stoutly 
volumes. 2550 double-column pages. 






Sample pages and full particulars of these valuable works sent on application. 
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Library Flotsam and Jetsam* 


W. J. Conklin, M. D., president of public library 
and museum, Dayton, O. 


“Welche unendliche operationen Natur und 


Kunst 
Machen miissen bis ein gebildeter Mensch 
da steht.” —Goethe. 


Education, as indicated by the ety- 
mology of the word, is the drawing out 
or leading out of the manifold powers 
of the mind and body and includes all 
of the forces by which one’s place in 
the world is fixed. The “unendliche 
operationen,” which the immortal 
Goethe proclaimed as the price of “ein 
gebildeter Mensch,” is broad enough 
to cover one’s inheritance, environment, 
the school, the church, the press, the 
library and all forces which are work- 
ing, possibly in different ways and with 
different means, but with the single 
purpose of developing the ideal life in 
every human being. For this hour, we 
are especially interested in and _ shall 
consider only one of these forces—the 
library—and but few phases of its 
work, yet it would be a narrow concep- 
tion of the problem which failed to 
take cognizance of the broader and 
higher culture which comes from the 
necessary federation of all the factors 
entering into human growth and de- 
velopment. 

I frankly confess that notwithstand- 
ing the persuasive eloquence of your 
worthy president, I should hesitate to 


*An address before the Ohio library asso- 
ciation, Portsmouth, O., Oct. 24, 1906. 
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bring my flotsam and Jetsam into this 
Port(smouth) to-night, when it is 
filled with skilled librarians—the best in 
the world—were it not for a recent in- 
cident in the lower house of our aa- 
tional congress which clearly indicates 
the need of further and continued mis- 
sionary work in the library cause. 

In the discussion of the appropria- 
tion bill for the current year, Mr Hep- 
burn of rate-bill fame objected to the 
amount set apart for the Library of 
Congress, and facetiously but seriously 
criticized Mr Putnam for “ransacking 
the second-hand stores of the world for 
books, books.” “What,” he asks, “do the 
American people care for the curiosities 
of the bookbinder’s art or for old and 
musty tomes,” referring to an original 
folio-edition of Shakespeare’s works, 
and to an annotated book from the 
private library of Thomas Jefferson. 

“What,” he continues, “do we or the 
American people care for being the 
owners and custodians of this class of 
literary curiosity,” and urges that some 
legislation be enacted by which the 
large annual expenditure for the sup- 
port of that splendid national monu- 
ment, the Library of Congress, be cur- 
tailed. And a Mr Prince, of Illinois, 
harked back the cry, by objecting to 
the practice of the library in distribut- 
ing printed catalog cards to subscribing 
libraries, a practice which has materi- 
aliy advanced the educational interests 
of the whole country and which actu- 
ally turns back into the treasury of the 
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United States more money than the dis- 
tribution costs. Both gentlemen had, 
very properly, unstinted praise and 
millions in money for the magnificent 
and artistic building in which the ii- 
brary is housed, but not one cent for 
a rare book and first edition—a curio, 
perchance—which stands out from its 
kind like some solitary peak whose 
capped head towers high above the sur- 
rounding foothills. In their hostility 
to modern library methods, Messrs 
Hepburn and Prince are veritable non- 
expurgated editions of Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute, who confidentially informed Mrs 
Malaprop “that a circulating library in 
a town is an evergreen tree of diaboli- 
cal knowledge.” It is a matter of con- 
gratulation, but not of surprise, that 
these utterances received slight atten- 
tion from their colleagues, for they re- 
flected too strongly for these times the 
temper of the notorious Jack Cade, who, 
in his short hour of victory, according 
to the author of the folio in question, 
condemned to death a most worthy 
lord for employing the art of printing 
and building a paper mill. 

The collecting of books is probably 
one of the earliest instincts of educated 
man, but the public, tax-supported 1i- 
brary, as it exists to-day, is of recent 
birth. Under the inspiration of that 
marvelous awakening which made 
memorable the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the library took on a 
career which is without parallel in the 
evolution of educational development 
either for its immediate or lasting bene- 
fit to the race. In America, for obvious 
reasons, the library consept evolved 
slowly. Little could be expected in a 
literary way when the country was 
young and the struggle for existence 
monopolized man’s energies. But it is 
a far cry from the notorious Bay Psalm 
Book, a doggerel version of the Psalms 
and the first book printed in America 
(1610), or from Sidney Smith’s libel 
on American authors to the dawn of 
the z2oth century, when America sets 
the pace for the world in literature and 
invention, if not in art. 


The moving impetus in the United 
States came in the passage of the II- 
linois free library law in 1872. 

Since then librarianship has rapidly 
grown into a profession, which, with its 
training schools, associations, journals, 
with its humanitarian ideals, ethical 
principles and ambitions, ranks well 
with the older but no more honorable 
professions. Some idea of the im- 
mensity of the present movement which, 
probably, has not yet reached its cul- 
mination, may be obtained from the 
statement that in a single recent vear 
there were made to the libraries of the 
United States, from private sources, 402 
gifts aggregating $16,000,000, and Mr 
Carnegie’s contributions to the erection 
of library buildings alone now exceeds 
$40,000,000. 

To-day, we as confidently expect to 
find in every progressive town an up- 
to-date library building as to find the 
spire of the church or the flag of the 
schoolhouse, and, with them, it stands 
for culture, and vouchsafes to that 
town many of the educational advan- 
tages of a great city. Previous to the 
renascence, the library was too often a 
veritable mausoleum of learning, or, at 
best, a mere storehouse in which dust- 
covered, spider-webbed books were 
guarded by a book-worm, as dry and 
crinkled as the parchments among 
which he lived. Now, it is a living, 
civilizing, moralizing force, a bustling 
workshop, the aggressive ally of every 
movement looking to the betterment of 
the people, and the only spot in the en- 
tire educational system in which the in- 
quisitive child and the veteran scholar 
can meet on common ground. Then 
the ideal librarian was “a living catalog 
and a walking encyclopedia,’ now she 
is an active propagandist, filled with the 
notion that men and women were made 
for books, not books for men and 
women, who carries her equipment to 
the hedges and byways, to the slums 
and tenements, and woe to them who 
think they do not need to read. She 


may not know classical literature so 
@well, but she knows boys and girls 
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better and workingmen and women 
and their needs. Though the function 
of the library is not measured by the 
definite metes and bounds of the more 
formal institutions of learning, it 
touches elbows with every organized 
effort for betterment and culture. 

It is not, as some suppose, the whole 


-of the library’s mission to appease the 


book-hunger which the schools create, 
nor is it a mere appendage or accessory 
to the school, but a running-mate, and 
the best results will come when the 
two travel abreast and not tandem. 

The modern school instruction is 
wisely reaching out to things as well 
as to books, to teaching the eye some- 
thing besides the printed page and to 
training the hand to greater cunning, 
but for history, for poetry, for storied 
lives and the lessons taught by 

“The dead but sceptered sovereigns 

Who rule us from their urns,” 
our pupils must go to the library, and 
go there long after almost every fact 
acquired in the school-room has been 
blotted from memory. 

No matter what the school teaches, 
if it does not create a yearning for 
knowledge and the reading habit by 
which that yearning is satisfied, it is a 
crass failure, and that school is also a 
failure which omits to teach what to 
read as well as how to read. There are 


- few here to-night, who would not 


prefer, with Melvil Dewey, that his own 
child should leave school with a strong 
taste for good books and a record of 
comparative failure in his studies, than 
to have him take honors and begin life 
with no genuine liking for good read- 
ing. 

Were I asked to name the secret of 
the modern library’s greater power and 
influence, I would answer that it is in 
bringing into closer union the book and 
the reader. And this I conceive to be 
the Promethean gift of the later decades 
to the library. 

Books are like red-blood corpuscles, 
which must be circulated and brought 


into actual contact with the cells of the 
organism before the mysterious met- 
abolism there produced can develop either 
mental or physical growth. The clois- 
tering of books stands for the idea of 
the old museum, not that of the new 
library. There is little or no Saving 
grace in the mere ownership of books 
either for the individual or for the 
public library. The usefulness of the * 
latter does not depend on the number 
and variety of its possessions, but on 
the use which is made of those posses- 
sions, and the library which does not 
recognize and act upon this truth is as 
powerless and useless for aggressive 
action as an army with stacked guns. 

That librarians are keenly alive to 
their opportunities may be proven by a 
brief reference to the work in the chil- 
dren’s department. One of the dis- 
tinctive aims of the modern library is 
to so thoroughly imbue the pupil dur- 
ing his school-days with the reading 
habit and the library habit that he will 
never voluntarily forsake them. There 
are few libraries so small that they do 
not make special provision for the chil- 
dren, either by assigning bright and 
cheery rooms for their special use, or 
by regularly sending selected books 
into the grammar grades of the schools. 
The latest available statistics show that 
about 4o per cent of library card- 
holders are under 18 years of age—a 
marked contrast with the record of a 
few decades ago, when the placard over 
the outer door ran: 

‘Dogs and children prohibited.” 

It is, however, a sad commentary on 
our boasted school discipline that 75 
per cent of the pupils who enter the 
primary grades leave before the age of 
13. And it is equally to be lamented 
that less than 10 per cent of the total 
enrollment complete the high school 
curriculum, hence there is annually go- 
ing out into the world a great stream 
of boys and girls with a very inade- 
quate equipment for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life. Unfortunately, 
this early abandonment of school is by 
no means limited to those whose ex- 
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igencies demand the sacrifice, but exists 
to a deplorable degree in well-to-do 
families. And yet I believe that, as a 
rule, the novitiate has hardly entered 
into the fierce swirl of life before the 
withdrawal from school has become a 
source of bitter regret. The large 
classes in the night schools of leagues 


. and Christians’ associations all over the 


country can have no other meaning. 
To these the library reaches out a help- 
ing hand and gives the opportunity to 
restore by personal effort the broken 
life-lines which lead to culture and 
growth. 

It would, however, be a narrow con- 
ception of the public library to consider 
it only from the viewpoint of the 
schoolboy. 

Plato’s dictum, that education is a 
life-long process in which the student 
can only make a beginning in his school- 
days, will not be seriously questioned 
in this audience. After leaving school, 
reading and observation are the chief 
sources of culture, meaning by culture 
that compounding of learning, taste, 
judgment and mental poise which comes 
from a sympathetic acquaintance with 
the deeds and the doers of all ages and 
peoples. 

No life is long enough to learn from 
experience alone what one ought to 
know, nor can one’s school-going be 
prolonged indefinitely, hence one must 
rely upon books for post-school growth. 
The college-bred boy ought to know 
and love books. and possibly does do 
so, but if on getting his diploma he 
closes his books with a bang or reads 
them as bills are read in the legisla- 
ture, “by title,” he is already coasting 
dangerously near the reefs of lost op- 
portunities. Such lamentable careers 
recall that sad scene in Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, in which the Muck-rake man, who 
has recently come into renewed public- 
itv, is groping so intently in the straw 
and dust as to miss seeing the angel 
who proffers him a crown of precious 
stones, 


(Concluded in February.) 


The Value of the Public Library to 
Workingmen* 
Dr. S. F. Arnold, Portsmouth, O. 


The whole field of library value to 
laborers comes under the two divi- 
sions, actual and potential value. 

There can be no question but that 
workingmen are actually receiving 
great benefit from this institution. 
Books have been the makers of men, 
and from the ranks of everyday peo- 
ple have come the most conspicuous 
examples of the power of literature. 
Few have risen into great prominence 
who did not get their inspiration from 
books. These are what Dr. Hillis 
calls the levelers, not because they 
lower the great, but because they lift 
up the small. 

Perhaps few laboring men have 
thought of how much the circulation 
of Dickens’ novels and Froebel’s child 
studies have done for the children of 
the toilers, not only of England and 
Germany, but of ‘America. Perhaps 
few of them realize what they owe to 
the boaks of Humboldt, who opened 
up the commerce of the Andes, and 
Livingston, who created markets in 
the dark continent. Still more do 
they owe to Tyndall and his works 
on light and water; to Helmholtz and 
his works on the laws of momentum; 
to De Launevy and his mechanics; to 
Ruskin and his laws of art trans- 
ferred from studios to every depart- 
ment of modern life. 

Who will be able to estimate the 
influence upon character and the con- 
tributions to good citizenship, directly 
or indirectly traceable to the reading 
of well-chosen books? Whether thev 
realize it or not, workingmen are de- 
riving daily practical good from this 
great institution, and a countrv with- 
out libraries would inflict untold dis- 
tress upon all classes, laborers con- 
spicuously, 

But as I see it, we ought to be con- 
cerned more about the potential value 


“* Read before the Ohio library associati 
Oct. 4, 1906. ; ey 
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of the library. It is a lamentable fact 
that the men to whom we speak get 
but a small fraction of the benefit they 
might receive. Is it altogether their 
fault? Attention is called to books 
from professional men, papers are read 
on How to interest children in libraries, 
there are discussions on libraries 
and women’s clubs, and there is much 
said about choice fiction. But how 
often do we hear about workingmen 
and what they can get out of it? It 
seems to be taken for granted that 
they do not read because they do not 
care to. This attitude is felt among 
these men, as | have reason to know, 
and they avoid libraries as they avoid 
other places. where they think they 
are not wanted and there is nothing 
for them. It seems to me that there 
is a vast field for the librarian, in 
which we may feel conscious that he 
is not only doing good, but great 
good, if he can contribute to the read- 
ing taste of that large portion of our 
cities which is bound to be more and 
more heard from in, years to come. 
To the average man books no longer 
wear a halo about their bindings sim- 
ply because they are books, and the 
question that practical men, whether 
in gowns or overalls, ask is, What 
good? The public library is here to 
meet the needs of men who do not 
know, they have such needs, and the 
next question is, How create a de- 
mand for a supply already at our 
doors? 


Let us develop this subject, then, 


from the point of view inthe ques- 
tion, If you were an average man, 
without natural or acquired love of 
books, what would attract you to 
them? 
In the first place, if public libraries 
keep apace with the times, why should 
it be unprofessional to make their 


merits and resources generally known? 
Why not publish monthly or weekly 
lists of books that would be especially 
interesting or timely for men? I read 
such books mostly as my attention is 
called to them. 


So do the average. 
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New books are constantly received in 
all our libraries, whose very titles 
would be an incentive to reading, but 
they are never heard of by the aver- 
age man. Why not publish with care 
and painstaking what the libraries 
have? That is the method by which 
the publishing houses sell their books, 
and is one method of getting them 
read, 

Second, workingmen would appre- 
ciate a special invitation issued through 
the press or sent to the secretaries of 
their union, or through the firms for 
which they work. There is no class of 
people so easily moved to favor or dis- 
favor as those of whom we speak, and 
the compliment referred to would be 
greatly appreciated. Not only working- 
men, but some others, have the idea 
that the library is for the esoteric alone 
and they will not go where they think 
they will be regarded as supernumera- 
ries, And librarians ought to supplement 
their invitations with the most thought- 
ful courtesy. 

Third, I believe in circulating libraries 
that circulate; that is, in branches. 
Even in cities like Portsmouth, with 
only 25,000 population, small libraries 
ought to be established within reach of 
men. This is in keeping with the 
movements of the day. A few books 
placed in some of our big factories, in 
the engine house, in department stores 
and such places, cannot fail of creating 
something of a taste for reading and 
making the libraries to have a real as 
well as a latent value. 

Fourth, I would have bulletins in the 
library, giving succinct information on 
current and related events. I used to 
regard it as worth a trip to the Cleve- 
land library to see the daily bulletins of 
matters of interest and suggested 
themes, I regarded those’ posted bul- 
letins as a matter of daily education. 
This may be done at a small cost out- 
side of a library force, and would 
demonstrate to the untutored the value 
of the public library to the male por- 
tion of the community, 

Fifth, every library ought to be well 
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stocked with daily papers and the best 
magazines. 

Sixth, the tastes and needs of work- 
ingmen ought to be considered in the 
choice of books. There should be iiter- 
ature on electricity, leather, clay, water- 
works, sewer systems, paving, railroads, 
municipal lighting, criminology, juve- 
nile courts and a iong list of subjects in 
which men are interested, either as a 
matter of business or on general prin- 
ciples. 

Seventh, as much attention ought 
to be given to keeping the substantial 
part of the library up to date as to 
keeping fiction up to date. The taste 
of those who read least is confined al- 
most wholly to modern books. True 
book lovers feel the thrill of the time- 
worn and the time-tried, but the aver- 
age man wastes no gray matter on dust 
and cobwebs, but goes straight to the 
point and demands what will interest 
him from the first page, hold him to 
the last page, and serve him practically 
after he has laid the book down. 

I must confess that for myself, 
though I have been a lover of books 
from childhood, the books I want are 
the ones that have at least a speaking 
acquaintance with the twentieth century. 
I do not like that term “up-to-date,” 
but when it comes to books we may be 
pardoned for asking for what is moder- 
ately recent. The theology I studied 
in the seminary is to me now one of 
the dullest subjects I know. But the 
theologies of such men as Fairbairn and 
Bruce, Orr and Clarke, are more inter- 
esting than any novels that come to my 
hands. Not that the new is better; it 
is not. The older minds were clearer 
and more penetrating. But modern 
writers presuppose a busy world of 
readers and conform to present condi- 
tions. 

It is so with science, with this ex- 
ception that science continually shifts 
its base, and he who built on the science 
of 10 years ago, finds he has built upon 
quick sand, and very quick sand at 
that. Political and social economy are 
being made, and books of this nature 


to-day are as ephemeral as novels. The 
only things worth reading outside of 
the old standard works, still good, are 
the new things, good or bad. We want 
to get the last aspect of the case. 

I would ask in behalf of my working- 
men a few conspicuous shelves of 
books, fresh from the press, on the 
subjects they want to know about. 
Their placing would be regarded as 
temporary, and need not interfere with 
the rules of classification. If the li- 
brary is to be used at all by men who 
have counter attractions of business 
and amusement, it must be for the pur- 
pose of putting them in touch with the 
present, whatever it may be, in thought, 
morals, discoveries and inventions. 

Eighth, I wish librarians would pro- 
vide occasional book exhibits designed 
especially for our workingmen. Let 
such exhibits last a week at a time, 
and [I venture they would prove at- 
tractive to all classes, and foster the 
taste we are seeking to create. 

Ninth, give us an occasional evening 
lecture on such ‘subjects as would in- 
terest, handled in such a way as not to 
patronize. Many of these men have 
no idea of how to choose or how to 
read, and I am sure that five or six 
competent men could be found in any 
average city who would gladly cor- 
tribute their services for the common 
good. 

One more aspect of the subject re- 
mains for us—the motive to reading. 
Women read because they want to; 
most men define their reasons. Why 
does a mdn read this and shun that? 
What does he read for? What does 
he expect to get out of his reading? 
There are two broad motives, the prac- 
tical and the ideal. I venture to say 
that nine men out of 10 who read but 
little, do so because they do not regard 
reading as practical. It is a good thing 
as an accomplishment, but a bread win- 
ner has no time for it, unless it will 
help him to win more bread. This is 
what most educational motives to-day 
are reducible to.—how much can I 
make out of it? 
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Very well, take the commercial 
standard then, and what can the aver- 
age man make out of a library? When 
asked about his ideas of education, a 
man distinguished in railway circles 
answered, “I have learned that each 
new fact has a money value. Other 
things being equal the judgment of the 
man who knows the most must always 
prevail.” President Porter said that 
the savage who visited London with 
Livingstone had some appreciation of 
art, of architecture, of music, of cathe- 
dral aisles; but he could see no use in 
libraries. Yet in a higher civilization. 
as Dr.Hillis says, “books are tools for 
the mind. The foot’s step is short, but 
the engine lengthens the stride and 
hastens it. The smith’s blow is weak 
but the trip-hammer multiplies — the 
might of a man’s hand. Thus books 
are mental machines enabling the mind 
of man to reap in many harvest fields 
and multiply the mental treasures.” 
Our workingman must not suppose 
that he can sit listlessly before an open 
page and pluck dollars from between 
the leaves. But for him who _ has 
ability, application and _ perseverance, 
books have a certain money value. 


When a boy Horace Greeley used to ” 


go reading to the woodpile, reading to 
the garden, reading to the neighbors; 
alive only to the world to which he was 
transported by his book. An English 
tannet whose leather gained a great 
reputation said he could not have made 
it so good if he had not read Carlyle. 
Think of it! Carlyle and leather! 


Many a poor boy has been started on a. 


career by reading Smiles and Mathews. 
Andrew Carnegie owes a great deal to 
his knowledge of books. If working- 
men would spend more time in libraries 
it would eventually increase their 
wages. 

But this is not all, nor is it the best. 
The value of a library to average men 
cannot be estimated when we think of 
its products in good citizenship, devel- 
opment of character, moral worth or 


lofty principles; and few of us would 
be willing to exchange literary taste 
for bookless wealth.. Books in their 
highest value are not mere sentimentali- 
ties, as so many men, who ought to 
know better, estimate them; but are a 
means to knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, to reserve force, proficiency, 
culture, -sympathy,. force of character 
and loftiness of soul. 

When _ I consider what some books 
have done for the world, and what they 
are doing, says James Freeman Clarke, 
how they keep up our hope, awaken 
new courage and faith, soothe pain, 
give an ideal life to those whose homes 
are hard and cold, bind together for- 
eign lands and distant ages, create new 
worlds of beauty, bring down truths 
from heaven—I give eternal blessings 
for this gift. 

No, indeed, the most unpractical man 
in the world is the one who sees no 
wealth apart from what he can work 
immediately into iron, leather or clay. 
The most practical thing is to create 
conditions of wealth. The savages of 
South Africa were poor amidst dia- 
mond fields, the Australians amidst gold 
mines, and the Indians of America in 
the most resourceful country in the 
world, It takes men with ideas to re- 
duce the chaotic to the orderly, and 
Ruskin’s books have inspired more men 
to a love of beauty, and adorned more 
homes with the products of art, than 
any of our practical men dream of, A 
nation’s riches are in the intellects and 
the hearts of its people, and all the 
wealth “of Ormus or of Ind, or where 
the gorgeous East with richest hand 
showers on her kings barbaric pearl and 
gold,” would be but a poor substitute 
for the power to create and to enjov. 

Let our workingmen seek wealth 
of intellect and balance of morals, and 
they cannot keep back the flood of :na- 
terial prosperity. Our libraries and 
our librarians can contribute much to 
a golden age of literature which shall 
be ushered in when laborers give them- 
selves to learning. 
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Some Thoughts on Classification 
Occasioned by the publication of J. Duff 
Brown’s Subject classification 


J. C. Bay, Classifier for the John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago 


Most, if not all, librarians approach- 
ing a work of this kind, are apt to as- 
sume an attitude of defense and criti- 
cism. A large work on a subject of 
scant actual import—a sincere and dili- 
gent book that we hardly know what 
to do with, is before us, embodying in- 
novations that are of some theoretical, 
but of doubtful, practical value to any- 
one lacking the opportunity to apply 
them in the library itself. 

Even the author must, however, be 
prepared for this attitude. The classifi- 
cation of books in libraries (and _ inci- 
dentally, the arrangement of entries in 
a classed catalog) is so much a ques- 
tion of accommodation for higher pur- 
poses, that most of us will expect in 
any new scheme little more than some 
clever inventions, a number of desir- 
able innovations, and a general idea that 
is debatable. The present system ‘shares, 
indeed, the fate of all its good prede- 
cessors in so far as all are plausible in 
their way, more or less, according to 
the purpose on hand. In view of the 
great amount of work expended upon 
it, the conviction that its general use- 
fulness constitutes no live issue is em- 
barrassing. Large libraries with settied 
plans of operation will scrutinize this 
work with as passing an interest as can 
be found on the part of, the smaller, or 
small, institutions; none is clamoring 
for any new light on _ classification, 
except on very special lines, where the 
progress of literary activity has indi- 
cated new classes, new topics with dis- 
tinct literature. 

Classification as a library art must re- 
main, as it is, in the nature of a fool. 
and, like all other tools. its fineness 
depends partly on the material to which 
it is applied, partly on the workman. 
Mr Fletcher is right in pointing out 
that where the librarv attendant is “first 
of all a scholar, an ardent seeker after 
knowledge and wisdom, living among 


books with delight, content with noth- 
ing short of absolute familiarity with 
them . . . ”—there classification does 
not stand alone in bringing together at 
one spot all, or nearly all, of a library’s 
resources on a given subject. But it 
never was expected that a classified 
shelf arrangement, or a classed catalog, 
could bring together related material 
with such exactness that reference 
work and _ bibliographies were not 
needed as much as they ever were! 

The relative merits of classification 
schedules is a barren subject, unless dis- 
cussed on philosophical grounds. In 
practical work we deal with them as 
tools. The general public cares little 
how these tools are shaped. Even in- 
vestigators, with defined specialties, are 
not particularly interested in the in- 
tricacies of a classed arrangement as 
long as they can lay their hands upon 
their literature with comparative facil- 
ity. That is the main issue. A broad 
or a narrow classification is an indiffer- 
ent matter to him that is a master of 
the subjects classified, or a master 1 
the knowledge of books. The active 
man disregards the shape of his ham- 
mer as long as it will strike the sail 
and drive it in. 

And yet, as Professor Flint predicts, 
new systems of classification will con- 
tinuously appear, expressing the new 
light successively thrown upon the inter- 
relations of matters and topics. Like- 
wise, we cannot deny our preferences. 
Hartwig’s scheme probably is as vet 
better expressive of the ideal arrange- 
ment of a library for scholars, than anv 
other. For the historical and _ philo- 
sophic sciences Cutter’s classification is 
a masterly device. In the field of the 
exact sciences the Librarv of Congress 
recently has indicated a svstem that is 
a result of a diligent and manv-sided 
scrutiny. The decimal classification 
may have its drawbacks in spots, vet it 
is, as a whole, a brilliant achievement: 
and if Dr Poole, with his unvarnished 
opposition to the mnemonic idea, exem- 
plifies one side of American library 
economy, Dr Dewey by all means rep- 
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resents another equally interesting and 
legitimate; perhaps the time is here 
when both types will meet in harmony! 


Brown, James Duff, Subject classif- 
cation with tables, indexes, etc., for the 
subdivision of subjects. London, Li- 
brary Supply Co., 1G06, 423 pp. Price 
15s. 

The new system divides literature 
into classes and categories. The classes 
are legion, as the arrangement allows 
liberally for expansions. The cate- 
gories (from divisions and other logi- 
cal, more or less universally applicable 
forms) are very numerous; and _ this 
forms the main distinctive feature—-and 
a valuable one—of Mr. Brown’s system. 

The main classes are the following: 


UN Generalia. 

B—D Physical science. 

E—F Biological science. 

G—H Ethnology and medicine, 
I Economic biology. 

J—K Philosophy and religion. 
‘, Social and political science. 
M Language and literature. 
N Literary forms. 

O—W History, geography. 

xX Biography. 


This arrangement is indicated by the 
following general grouping: 








B—D Matter and force. 
E—I ——Life. 

J—L —Mind. 

M—xX Record. 


The 24 classes thus established are 
subdivided by three figures: oo00o—gg99, 
each of these 999 places being supposed 
to represent a distinct natural group of 
literature. For small collections, the 
number of classes can be reduced by 
the adoption of merely the letter and 
one digit. Under this arrangement, 
Botany will appear as follows: 


E1 Botany, General, Orders. 

E 2 Cryptogams, 

E3 .  Phanerogams. 
(Gymnosperme. ) 

E 4 Liliiflore. 

Es Centrosperme. 


(Conycrambacez. ) 
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E6 Rosacez. 
(Roses. ) 
E7 Sapindales, 
(Sabiacez. ) 
E8 Umbelliflore. 
(Umbelliferz. ) 
E9 Tubiflore. 


(Gesneriacez. ) 


I trust the keeper of the small collec- 
tion will appreciate the situation, and 
imagine herself wavering between Con- 
ycrambacee and Gesneriacee for a place 
for a book on orchids! 

[The writer, although personally un- 
daunted by this display of botanical 
nomenclature, would propose here a 
substitute less esoteric, but perhaps 
more useful for the small collection in 


_ botany: 


E1 Text books; general treatises. 
E2 Pictorial works, 
E3 Anatomy. Microscopy.—Physiol- 


ogy. 
E4 Plant forms: Systematic botany. 
E5 Fungi, ferns, mosses, etc. 
E6 Flowering plants. 
E7 Trees. 
E8 Botany of native country. 
E9 Botany of home region. | 


Even the general, unabridged sched- 
ule shows, however, that Mr Brown 
considers botanical literature largely in 
the light of an herbarium index, ac- 
cording to the system of “Engeler.” 
Likewise in Zoology: Classes 009—040 
general subjects ; classes 041 —944 names 
upon names, as if we were concerned 
with the arrangement of specimens in 
a museum. 

We arrive here at a matter of funda- 
mental importance, the futility of find- 
ing the methods fitting the small li- 
braries simply by extracting the square 
root, so to speak, of those evolved for 
the purpose of the large collections. 
For the sciences, this manner will not 
avail. It is peculiar, too, that the 
sciences should be so often misinter- 
preted—Mr Brown’s classes J—K are 
arranged in an excellent way, both in 
the general schedule and in the table 
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for small collections. The latter looks 








as follows: 

J, K—Philosophy and religion. 

Jo Metaphysics. 

J1 ésthetics, psychology. 

J2_ Ethics. 

J3 Philosophy. 

J4 Theology; religion, general. 

J5 Mythology, folklore. 

J6 Church doctrines, 

J7 Fasts, festivals. 

J8& Government. 

Ko Churches and sects, non-Christian. 
K1 Christian churches, Bible. 

K3 Christology. 

K4 Early and eastern churches. 

K5 Monachism. 

K6_ Latin Christianity. 

K7 Protestantism, Episcopal churches. 
K8 Nonconformity. 

Kg Presbyterianism and miscellaneous. 


Only one objection occurs here to 
one mindful of the actual way in which 
the literature occurs—the material con- 
cerning the Reformed church should be 
kept as distinct from that of the Lu- 
theran church, as the latter is kept from 
Roman Catholic material. Otherwise, 
the disposition fits well to the literature. 

The class X (Biography) is a most 
decided success, 

Given the 24,000 places (the letters 
subdivided ooo—gg9), any of these 
may be further analyzed by the use of 
categories. The author has invented a 
system of 975 categories, meaning form 
divisions, phases, standpoints, and other 
forms of literary appearance. These 
975 divisions are placed in a decimal 
order: .o—.975. To illustrate: E 427 
is the symbol for Orchids. Applying 
the,categorical table, we may establish 
the following classes: 





E 427.1 = =Orchids—Bibliography. 
E 427.3 = —Text books. 
E 427.7 == —— —Periodicals, 
E 427.56 == —— —FExhibitions. 
E 427.654—= —— —-Folklore. 


These decimal places are constant and 
can be applied to any suitable class in 
the table. 
invention. 


They are a most excellent 
I250 W 800.6 reads For- 


estry — Argentina — Societies, Again: 
M 872 W 245.10= Bookbinding—New 
York City—History. 

Aside from this, Mr Brown has 
adopted, or at least made possible the 
use of, a number of special notation 
devices. The value of these is dis- 
cussed in an introduction that is well 
worth reading. But these special mat- 
ters must be studied in the book itseli— 
for we all will read it. The present 
reviewer has kept it on his desk for 
nearly two months, and while he fully 
believes that the system, as a system of 
classifying literary material of all ages, 
is inadequate, he is glad to say that the 
book contains an abundance of food for 
reflection. He expects to be pardoned, 
however, for saying that this reflection 
does not seem in the end fertile of that 
use and purpose which make a classi- 
fier’s work worthy of the effort. Classi- 
fication of books and of book contents 
is so intimately connected with the 
greater problems of library science that 
a large book, such as this one, embody- 
ing a new departure that few if any of 
us will ever be able to apply, awakens 
somethings besides an admiration of the 
valuable ideas it brings forth. This 
something is justified by the traditions 
of old school, which valued res more 
than modus ret. Mechanic principles 
of life and activity are so common now- 
adays that on an occasion of this kind 
there occurs the thought that method 
must keep a subordinate place. Who- 
ever is convinced that the real secret of 
successful library work lies in the gift 
of remembering books—whoever is thus 


convinced will be justly roused by Mr 


Brown’s contention that a catalog is to 
a great extent but an index to a scheme 
of classification. 


Sam Walter Foss’ library poem, the 
Song of the library staff, read at the 
Narragansett Pier conference, is issued 
in booklet form, with most amusing 
illustrations by Merle Johnson, by John 
R, Anderson, of New York. 
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Ill-Health Among Library Workers 


The following was received from a 
prominent woman librarian in answer 
to a query as to the probable cause of 
so many cases of ill-health among li- 
brary workers: 

The many breakdowns among library 
workers seems to me to toiich upon a 
very vital point. I am willing to take 
to asafcetida, or any other ancient, 
medizval or modern invention, to pre- 
vent such things, but really believe a 
good ordinary dose of twentieth cen- 
tury care and common sense is the best 
of alf medicines. 

Personally, I am very well, and my 
good health excites so much comment 
that I have become almost sensitive on 
the Subject. But I realize that it is the 
contrast with others that causes the 
attention. I think it is only because [ 
eat, sleep and exercise like a sensible 
person, and take enough interest in 
matters totally outside my work to give 
my mental machinery a new turn once 
in a while. I have a pet theory that, in 
the long run, the sum total of one’s 
work and the amount that one can add 
to the world’s happiness, will be greater 
if one does not attempt to do it all at 
once, but is ‘willing to do only a rea- 
sonable amount each day. Again, as an 
employer, I have very little use for the 
quality of work done by a person on 
the verge of mental, nervous or physical 
breakdown, no matter how clever or 
well trained that person may be in her 
normal state. I would choose every 
time someone not so superior, but in 
better health, for the effect upon both 
the public and fellow workers. 

I think more than three-quarters of 
library disagreements result from ill- 
treated bodies, and attention too long 
concentrated on one line of thought. 
These are my sentiments, arrived at 
after much thought and observation. 

Please don’t think I am advocating 
shirking. I believe in hard work, and 
teally think I, personally, do quite a bit 
of sawing of library wood in my corner, 





though it may not put me on programs 
and _ boards. : 

I never can see why the library 
should be the vestibule to the sanitarium 
for women, any more than for men, if 
they will only be a bit more rational. 

The spirit moved me to write this. 
Here is the result. 

LIBRARIAN. 


Notes on Bookbinding 


Editor Pusiic Lrpraries: 

So many persons are writing me about 
copies of Douglas Cockerell’s Note on 
bookbinding, which the committee on 
bookbinding of the A. L. A. promised 
to send to members, that I wish to ex- 
plain the matter in your columns. Mr 
Cockerell writes that he is preparing a 
new edition of the work and that as soon 
as it is out he will send on the stock. 
Requests for copies should of course be 
sent to Arthur L. Bailey, librarian, Wil- 
mington institute free library, Wilming- 
ton, Del., who succeeded me as chair- 
man of that committee. 

GeorcE F. BowerMAN. 


The chairman of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on bookbinding has received 250 
copies of Note on bookbinding, by 
Douglas Cockerell. As stated in the 
annual report of the committee, these 
will be sent to those who ask for them 
as long as the supply lasts. Send all 
requests to 

ArtHor L, BatrLey, 
Institute free library, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Higginson Bibliography 


Editor Pusric Liprarigs: 

This library has issued a bibliography 
of Thomas Wentworth Higginson in the 
same form as our monthly bulleting, but 
separate from it. Extra copies may be 
purchased for 15 cents each. 

CLARENCE W. Aver, Lib’n. 

Cambridge (Mass.) Public Library. 
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(MONTHLY) 
Library Bureau - - - - Publishers 
M.E. AHERN - - - - - -  Béitor 
Subscription - - - - - -. $1ayear 
Five copies to one library : $4 a year 
20 cents 


Single number Be tet he fie: we 
Foreign subscriptions - - - $1.35 a year 





Entered as second. class matter at Chicago post-office. 
Pusiic LiprariEs does not appear in August or Sep- 
tember, and 10 numbers constitute a volume. 





By the rules of the banks of Chicago an exchange 
charge of 10 cents is made on all out-of-town checks for 
$10 and under. In remitting subscriptions, therefore 
checks on New York or Chicago banks or post- office 
money orders should be sent. 





A new volume of Poole’s Index—A note 
from W. I. Fletcher of Amherst 
college, editor of the volumes of Poole’s 
index, announces that the material for 
the fifth five-year’ supplement is well in 
hand and the volume will be issued 
early in 1907. ; 

It is gratifying to have the assurance 
from Mr Fletcher that among several 
new sets to be included in this volume is 
a set of Pusiic Lipraries. The pub- 
lications of several of the leading uni- 
versities in the United States are also 
to be included. 

Mr Fletcher invites suggestions and 
comments as to additions, which may be 
sent directly to him at Amherst college. 

The loss of a valuable support—Jt js 
with the greatest regret that Pustic 
Lreraries chronicles the withdrawal of 
Mr G. B. Meleney from active concern 
in the welfare of its publication. When 
the idea of launching a western library 
publication was proposed by the execu- 
tive board of the A. L. A., his aid and 
co-operation were sought for the under- 
taking. The most cordial interest and 
support were his prompt response, and 
from that day to the day of his with- 
drawal from the L. B., his attitude to- 
ward Pusric Liprarigs, never a lucra- 


tive undertaking, was most sympathetic 
and helpful. He spared no thought or 
endeavor to realize its object of being 
an independent, helpful, hopeful mes- 
senger for all library workers. The 
writer’s greatest obligation is due to 
Mr Meleney for to years of helpful, 
sympathetic co-operation, and no words 
are adequately expressive of the debt 
of gratitude that is owed to him. What- 
ever the future of this paper, its first 
Io years are the fruit of his thought- 
fulness and assistance. 

The year that has ended—It is the time 
of year when custom has ordained 
that a backward look shall be taken, not 
for the purpose of lamenting over fail- 
ures but to gather wisdom for the work 
of the new year. The past year has 
been a busy one in the library field, and 
if the results attained are not as satis- 
factory as could be wished still the ac- 
tivity has been worth while. 

The agitation over the restrictions 
threatened by certain proposals inserted 
in the new copyright bill before Con- 
gress has perhaps been the most general 
and widespread of any relating to topics 
under discussion. The matter is still un- 
settled. It is hardly necessary to repeat 
the details which have been given hereto- 
fore, but only to urge every library 
worker interested to impress upon his 
representatives in Congress that it is to 
the best interests of evervbody concerned 
except the publishers, that the present 
rights of libraries be undisturbed. And 
in this case librarians are urged to re- 
member that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 

The growing belief among various or- 
ganized bodies such as the American 
civic association, Religious education as- 
sociation, the Social educational associa- 

















tion, etc., in the power of the library jas 
a factor in modern life, is shown by the 
prominent place the discussion of its 
work has been given in their meetings. 
The interest of such important bodies 
as these is a valuable asset in the de- 
velopment of the power of the library, 
and libraries that appreciate the fact are 
not slow in taking advantage of it for 
the extension of their work. 
The past year has been a notable one 
in the life of the A. L. A. In some ways 
it has been a crucial one, in that there 
was brought into its atmosphere some 
elements that are destructive of the life 
of any organization wherever found. 
That the clarifying wind of justice has 
blown steadily against them is a hopeful 
sign and one that will make for im- 
munity from like occasions in the future. 
The opening of headquarters: for the 
A. L. A. was the culmination of desires 
of many years’ standing. The possibili- 
ties and potentialty of the headquarters 
as they are brought out by the interest 
and support of the A. L. A. membership 
and its friends will make the event one 
of the landmarks in A, L. A. history. 
The opening of the Wisconsin library 
school by the library commission of that 
state for the avowed purpose of raising 
the qualifications of the untrained libra- 
rians in its own state, was an event of 
more than ordinary interest. It brings 
the library cause of Wisconsin, if not 
everywhere, another step nearer to the 
logical development of the library as a 
part of public education, even as the 
state normal school grew out of the need 
of state supervision of the training of 
teachers. : 
The special supervision of libraries in 
state institutions inaugurated in Iowa is 
another step forward in library power. 
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In the states which have made provision 
along modern lines: for their delinquent 
population, the library is receiving ap- 
propriations of money from which there 
is the least return, perhaps, of any other 
expenditure made, not to speak af the 
vast waste of opportunity of helpfulness. 
Iowa’s plan and purpose appeal to every 
other state to follow its example. 

The blow to the splendid library de- 
velopment of San Francisco by the 
earthquake and fire disaster last April, 
was one from which the city will not 
soon recover and forms a period in the 
growth of libraries in the Pacific coast. 
But the constant activity and consequent 
growth among the hundreds of small 
libraries in California under the splendid 
work of the State library, gives much 
promise of great things to come in Cali- 
fornia libraries, 

The spread of the library spirit in the 
South from east to west is one of the 
notable things of the year. Libraries 
are springing up and are being supported 
and extended from the Atlantic to the 
western border of settlement, in many 
cases leading in the excellence of their 
spirit and work, other communities which 
seem hardly to know that they have 
had libraries for years. The A, L. A. 
meeting in the South next May will 
be a revelation to many librarians who 
do not realize it now. 

The death of Dr Richard Garnett of 
England removed one who was perhaps 
the most notable example of the librarian 
in his fullest development. Without re- 
peating what has already appeared in 
these columns concerning him, it may 
be said that his whole life of letters was 
worthy of the highest emulation of libra- 
rians and the admiration of his day. 

The severe strain under which many 
library workers live, referred to before 
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in these columns, continues to exact its 
toll in the retirement of one after an- 
other to the hospital and sanitarium. Its 
marks are to be seen in every company 
in which librarians gather. How many 
examples are needed before the lesson is 
learned cannot be foretold, but that the 
lesson is already plain no one can deny. 

The year 1907 opens with promise of 


much activity. There is every reason 


for cheer, great opportunity for achieve- 

ment and much promise of fulfillment of 

purpose. It is to be met with courage 

and fidelity to principle, remembering al- 

ways 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow is our 
destined end or way, 

But to act that each to-morrow finds us 
farther than to-day. 


The copyright discussion—1 he commit- 
tee on patents is again hearing argu- 
ments on the copyright bill. Dr Steiner, 
Mr Wellman and Mr Cutter of the Li- 
brary copyright league have appeared 
before the committee and presented the 
views of the members, namely, that the 
paragraph relating to the importation 
of books be changed to read: 

“Third, when specially imported, for use 
and not for sale, not more than two copies 
of any such book in any one invoice, in 
good faith, by or for any society or insti- 
tution incorporated for educational, literary, 
philosophical, scientific, or religious purposes, 
or for the encouragement of the fine arts, 
or for any college, academy, school, or semi- 
nary of learning, or for any state school. 
college, university, or free public library in 
the United States.” 

The committee of the New York bar 
association made such argument against 
the wording of Sec. 1 (b), referred to 
by Mr Cutter last month (P. L. 11: 
554), that it will doubtless be changed 
so that it will not entail perpetual own- 
ership in copyright. 

In the meantime librarians should 
send in their protests to the Committee 
on Patents, U. S. Senate, Washington, 
1 a 


Libraty Reading Course 


The work of carrying on the Library 
reading course during last year was 
more than paid for by the many letters 
received, all expressing the pleasure and 
profit received by the writers from fol- 
lowing the course. Not a few have said 
it has completely changed their vision of 
their work. All this is inspiring and 
well worth all it has cost to keep it up. 
A number have written in the last month 
in regard to the examination. Some 
have seemed to think it would place them 
on record to their detriment, Nothing 
could be further from the fact. Others 
have asked to be excused from answer- 
ing the questions this month, It is a 
matter resting entirely with the readers. 
No one need answer the questions unless 
he chooses and nothing will come of the 
decision not to do so. Many have said 
that owing to one reason or another, 
they were not able to keep up during 
the entire year and hope to go over the 
same ground next year. That, again, 
is a matter entirely in their own hands. 

The questions which are here given 
cover the field of the Reading course 
pretty thoroughiy and the answers to 
them are intended to fasten important 
points in librarianship more securely in 
mind as well as to show the trend of 
thought in discussing them. 

As the quiz is solely for the reader’s 
own Satisfaction, it is expected and 
urged that there will be no reference to 
books or other sources of information 
in the preparation of the answers. 

In preparing the answers to be sent 
in, please place the name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page. 

Number each answer to correspond 
with the question, Send in as promptly 
as possible. 

Do not write anything else on the 
same paper on which you answer the 
questions. Any comments or query 


should be placed on a separate sheet of 
paper. 

Send the answers to M. E. Ahern, 156 
Wabash av., Chicago. 

















Question on reading course of 1906 


1 Name 10 works of professional lit- 
erature, telling why you consider them 
valuable for a librarian to own. 

2 What assistance has the U. S. gov- 
ernment given to the dissemination of 
library knowledge? 

3 What characteristics of the medi- 
zval library have come down to the 
present day and in what way? 

4 Contrast in 10 to 20 lines American 
and European libraries. 

5 Name some of the agencies for ex- 
tension of library service in America. 

6 Define the place of the library in 
education. 

7 Fell how to proceed to secure the 
co-operation of the schools, 

_ 8 Point out and compare distinctive, 
characteristic similarity between libraries 
and schools in purpose, organization, 
governance and activities. 

g Name six libraries noted for some 
special feature of work, mentioning the 
work, 

10 Characterize briefly the following: 
W. F. Poole; Justin Winsor; C. A. Cut- 
ter; Hannah P. James; Richard Garnett ; 
Frederick Leopold. 

11 Name to of the leading librarians 
of the country, giving the library or the 
work with which each is identified. 

12 Give the processes in preparation 
of books, from their receipt in the li- 
brary to placing them in proper position 
on the shelves. 

13 Give a short resumé of the begin- 
ning of bookmaking. ; 

14 For what do the following names 
stand in relation to books? 


The Elzevirs 


Define the following terms: 
colophon proof-reading 
black-letter galley proof 

wood-cuts 


Gutenberg Caxton 


15 What do the following terms sig- 
nify: 


buffing calendered 

Grolier roan 

tree calf Chivers 
Le Gascon 
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Book Buying 


Bulletin No. 29, of A. L. A. committee on 
book buying 


Books THAT OUGHT TO BE WRITTEN: a 
list of these would be valuable and might 
prove suggestive to publishers. Librarians 
having ideas on this subject will please 
communicate them to us. 

BINDING FROM PuBLISHERS’ SHEETS: F. 
Schleuning, 256 W. 23d st., New York City, 
is doing strong binding of the class intro- 
“duced so successfully by Cedric Chivers. 
Books bound by him directly from sheets 
may be ordered in advance from Baker & 
Taylor Co. 33 E. 17th st, New York. 
Books so bound by Chivers should be or- 
dered directly from the binder, 1242 Fulton 
st, Brooklyn, N. Y. Books bound from 
sheets are not always delivered promptly. 
Inquire about a possible order when you 
see book announced. A binder who will do 
this work for the middle West is much 
needed. 

. L. A. Book List: Recent bulletins 
have not reached A. L. A. members be- 
cause we were under the impression that 
the A. L. A. book list, which is sent free 
to all members, would reprint the bulletins 
word for word. The publishing board has 
now decided to give only abstracts. We 
shall restore our mailing list to its former 
size. We will reprint Nos. 25, 26 and 27 
if there is sufficient demand. Our recent 
offer to reprint early numbers has met with 
no response. We are sending packages of 
bulletins for distribution to the Library com- 
missions of Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, New Jersey and Wisconsin. 

LiprARyY DEPARTMENTS IN NEWSPAPERS: 
The Bookbuyer for September contains a 
department entitled For Librarians, which 
would indicate that publishers are beginning 
to pay special attention to the library trade. 

The Evening Post, New York; the Tran- 
script, Boston, and the Daily Commercial, 
Bangor, Me., have regular library columns 
in their Saturday editions. The fact that 
these journals pay more attention to the 
needs of libraries than papers having regu- 
lar literary or book supplements is worthy 
of note. 

Our or Print Booxs: The list of 20 
o. p. books sent with Bulletin 26 to about 
100 libraries was returned by 52 libraries 
with a statement of the number of copies 
that would probably be taken should any 
be reprinted. The total number ordered 
varied from 82 in the case of Bunner’s 
Zadoc Pine to 19 for Tchernuischevsky’s 
Vital question. The 14 publishers of these 
books were at once informed. We have re- 


ceived answers from nine—Dodd-Mead, Cas- 
sell, Scribner, Small-Maynard, Crowell, Lane, 
Harper, 


Page and Heinemann. Scribner 
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consented at once to reprint the two Bunner 
books, Mr. Heinemann to reprint Pierre and 
Jean. Libraries should take notice. Dodd- 
Mead promised to reprint La Bréte’s My 
uncle and my curé, if it seems wise. In- 
terested libraries should write to them at 
once. The other firms write that the plates 
of the books in question have been melted 
or that for other reasons it would not pay 
to reprint. Harpers write that they have 
given much thought to reprinting o. p. 
books, and 
Mille’s Dodge club and Cord and creese, 
but that the sale has been unsatisfactory. 

Poorty Mape Booxs: In regard to list 
of defective and poorly made books, most 
publishers write that they cannot understand 
the criticisms and say that all their books 
are made with care. Some admit that with 
large editions there may have been undue 
haste in binding; others blame the modern 
“loaded” paper, necessitated by the use of 
half-tone pictures. Several assert that the 
use of books is much rougher than formerly. 
Harpers write that in the matter of type, 
ink, press-work, and paper, there is not 
much fault to be found in view of all the 
circumstances in the case. Bindings also 
they believe to be quite as lasting as for- 
merly, except in the case of illustrated novels 
where half-tone pictures are pasted in, sur- 
faced paper not holding strongly to ordinary 
printing paper. 

In acknowledging the criticism of Mrs 
Burnett’s Dawn of a to-morrow, Scribners 
note that they are reprinting the book and 
promise to give special attention to its man- 
ufacture. They call attention to _ their 
strongly bound library edition of Hopkinson 
Smith’s Tides of Barnegat. More recently 


they inform us that the first lot of this 
edition (1000 copies) sold very _ rapidly. 
They are considering other like ventures. 


Librarians should give them hints at once. 
McClure-Phillips offer to make a_ special 
edition of Martin’s Emmy Lou in strong 
binding at the same additional cost (10 
cents) as the Scribner book. Libraries de- 
siring this should write to the publishers at 
once. 

Librarians are requested to report at once 
on books in demand for reprinting (including 
those already reported on but not reprinted 
by publishers) and on poorly made books, 
specifying particulars in which these are 
defective. The very knowledge that we are 
watching these books and reporting on them 
from time to time will make their manu- 
facturers more careful. 

Address inquiries and suggestions to any 
of the Committee. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Chairman, N. Y. P. L., 209 W. 23; John 
Cotton Dana, Newark (N. J.) F. P. L; 
Bernard C. Steiner, Enoch Pratt F. L, 
Baltimore, Md. 


that they have reprinted De 


The Library in Relation to Social 
Education 


The library department of the Social 
education congress, which was held in 
Boston November 30-December 2, was 
not second to any other in the matter 
of material presented or representatives 
on the program. 

The A. L. A. was represented by a 
committee consisting of Dr H. G. 
Wadlin, Boston public library, chair- 
man; S. W. Foss, Sommerville public 
library, and C. K. Bolton, Boston 
atheneum. Nina E. Brown, secretary 
of the A. L. A. publishing board, acted 
as secretary of the committee. 

The subject under consideration in 
the library department at the Boston 
university on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 1 was the Relation of the library to 
social education. 

Dr Wadlin opened the meeting with 
an address on the Social ideal to-day: 
Can the public library assist its ad- 
vancement? Dr Wadlin said, in part: 

Under the changed conditions of our 
modern life the social ideal compre- 
hends nothing -less than the adjustment 
of our social relations in accordance 
with the spirit of brotherhood and mu- 
tual helpfulness—the establishment of 
conditions under which the reciprocal 
rights and duties of all shall be recog- 
nized, the area of privilege enlarged and 
opportunity equalized. The educative 
forces in society, of which the public 
library is one of the most important, 
should be directed toward this end. 
The library should not be deemed a 
luxury, nor so administered as to serve 
the needs of a special class of readers. 
It possesses facilities for assimilating 
the various elements of which our pop- 
ulation is composed. Its prime work is 
to reach them, to inspire them, and to 
bring them into harmony with the so- 
cial ideal of to-day. 

There is nothing impracticable or 
vague in the present effort toward social 
betterment, and those who administer 
the public library may greatly assist the 
movement. But to achieve the highest 
results the librarian must have not only 
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’ intellectual culture, but spiritual insight 
and sympathy, and an appreciation of 
ths world outside of books. 

John Cotton Dana, public library, 
Newark, N. J., said, in speaking of the 
Many-sidedness of interest: How a 
library promotes it: 

Many-sidedness of interest is essen- 
tial to wise and good conduct. Un- 
interested people are stupid, and stupid 
people cannot be virtuous. Only the 
wise can be virtuous. Now, the library 
is the ready storehouse of the world’s 
activities. It is an encyclopedia of all 
knowledge. If the library management 
can present this encyclopedia to the 
world’ in so attractive a way as to lead 
more to enjoy it, use it, study it, many- 
sidedness of interest will become more 
common, stupid people will grow less in 
number, and wisdom in the form of in- 
terest in the world and sympathy with 
it, will make possible more virtue. 

The library should carry on as ag- 
gressive a campaign as possible for the 
presentation of the value to all its con- 
stituents of that encyclopedia of knowl- 
edge which its books compose. 

Miss Blanchard, public library, Con- 
cord, N. H., discussed the subject of the 
Public library as a quarry. She pointed 
out that the beautiful and the useful are 
latent in the public library as in a 
quarry, even as are statues and paving 
stones. It includes potentially all other 
means of social amelioration, and may 
inspire to nobler deeds of every kind. 
Not mere sentiment, but sound sociol- 
ogy, is the basis on which the library 
does its work. 

Arthur E. Bostwick of the New 
York public library, discussed the sub- 
ject of the Library as a conservative 
force, and said: 

Books enable us to keep in touch-with 
everything of value that has been done 
in the past, so that we may go on in a 
direct course without retracing our 
steps. A collection of books is a con- 
servative force in much the same sense 
as inertia in mechanics. In particular 


it is the conservator of our written 
language. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Ohio Library Association 


The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Ohio library association was held at 
Portsmouth, O., in the new Carnegie 
library building. The registration 
showed an attendance of 87 members, 
the largest on record with the exception 
of last year at Bass Lake, near Cleve- 
land, when the attendance of the large 
staff of the Cleveland public library 
and the students of Western Reserve 
university library school added greatly 
to the usual number. Invitations had 
been sent to. West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky librarians, in response to which 
George D. Heaton of Parkersburg, W. 
Va., and William F. Yust of Louisville, 
Ky., were present. 

In the absence, on account of ill 
health, of the president, Electra C. 
Doren, the first vice-president, Burton 
E. Stevenson, presided. 

The first session was held on Wednes- 
day morning, October 24. After a few 
words of welcome by Judge A. T. Hol- 
comb of the local library board, and a 
response by Mr. Stevenson, the reports 
of the various officers were read, ac- 
cepted and placed on file without dis- 
cussion, 

The report of the Library extension 
committee shows the library activities 
of the state to be greater than ever 
before. 

Library laws 


Two laws affecting libraries were 
passed since the last meeting. One 
empowers county commissioners to ac- 
cept gifts for library purposes and en- 
ter into an agreement on behalf of the 
county for maintaining a county library 
by a special tax levy of one-half mill, 
and authorizes the trustees of any pub- 
lic library to enter into an agreement 
with such county commissioners for the 
use of their library as a county library. 
By virtue of this section it is possible 
for any county in Ohio to have a 
county library system through one or 
another of the means thus opened and 
provided for. 

This law authorizes the appointment 
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of the long-wanted library organizer, 
but it passed the Senate too late to 
permit of an appropriation being se- 
cured, and therefore until the next ses- 
sion of the legislature the library or- 
ganizer as an official will not be possi- 
ble. It is possible, however, under the 
appropriation bills passed, for the li- 
brary commission to do quite a consid- 
erable amount of work which will ulti- 
mately and appropriately fall within 
the sphere of the organizer. 

Another law was enacted authorizing 
library trustees to appropriate ground 
for library sites and to issue bonds for 
library buildings. 

The State library will take up the 
work of a Union periodical list ior 
Ohio, proposed by the committee on 
interrelation of libraries. 


Library training and institutes 


The report of the committee on Li- 
brary training was read by Miss Smith, 
the chairman. After giving an account 
of the profitable Open day at Youngs- 
town, enjoyed by 11 neighboring li- 
braries, and the successful institute held 
at Cincinnati, with an attendance of 40 
persons from nine neighboring libraries 
and representatives from Indiana, Iowa 
and Kentucky; and a survey of the 
work done in library training classes 
for assistants and in the Western Re- 
serve library school, the following 
recommendations were made and after 
interesting discussions were voted upon 
and carried: 


1—That the State commission dis-, 


tribute to all libraries of the state the 
Report of the National educational as- 
sociation on Instruction in library ad- 
ministration. 

2—That the. committee for the en- 
suing year collect a well-selected library 
of books, periodicals, pamphlets and 
library reports dealing with the prob- 
lems of the small library; that this col- 
lection be duplicated and_ circulated 
from centers, the libraries chosen as 
centers to assume the responsibility of 
reaching the small libraries in their 
districts, wishing to borrow the col- 


lection. This will serve to bring to 
their attention the best methods em- 
ployed in modern libraries. The short- 
est and simplest road to successful li- 
brarianship leads through the library 
school, but if this privilege is denied 
there are other ways through which 
the ambitious and industrious assistant 
may gain much desired knowledge, 
thereby bettering her professional con- 
dition. 

3—That a resolution from the Ohio 
library association be sent to the govern- 
ing boards or officers of each library in 
Ohio, that the librarian be sent at li- 
brary expense to the meetings of the 
Ohio library association, for these rea- 
sons: 1. The financial sacrifice to li- 
brarians personally involved by attend- 
ance on such meetings. 2. The many 
advantages derived from the opportu- 
nity afforded for consultation and mutual 
exchange of ideas and for general dis- 
cussion of work, methods and aims. 
3. These advantages accrue mainly if 
not wholly to the library rather than to 
the representative. 4. Because the li- 
brarian is stimulated to better effort 
and gives to the library the benefits of 
new knowledge, experience and inspi- 
ration. 

4—That the real solution of the work 
of this committee lies in the appoint- 
ment of an enthusiastic, energetic, tact- 
ful, attractive, trained librarian as the 
library organizer of the State commis- 
sion. She can visit the individual li- 
braries and make the rough places 
smooth, 

Committee on publicity 


Following the recommendation of 
Miss Doren, the president, a Commit- 
tee on publicity was appointed with 
Miss Clatworthy as chairman. The 
duties of this committee are to select 
from the papers and discussions of the 
annual meeting such matter as may be 
used in furthering the library develop- 
ment of the state by publication in the 
press; i. e., paragraphs or quotations to 
be duplicated and placed in the hands 
of librarians to be sent to their local 
papers. Also to aid by advice in the 
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preparation of programs for the use 
of such Women’s clubs as may desire 
to include in their annual calendars the 
observance of a Library day. 

Hortense Foglesong of Marietta col- 
lege library read a very interesting pa- 
per on Library work viewed from the 
by-way. ; 

[This paper will be published in full 
in a future number of Pustric Lr- 
BRARIES. | 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to the consideration of the Value of 
the free library to the small town and 
rural communities, and state aid through 
library commissions. This was dis- 
cussed in the form of three sympo- 
siums; the first, led by Mr Hodges, 
was 


The county library in Ohio: Methods, re- 


sults, possibilities 


Miss Brotherton, librarian of the 
Brumback library of Van Wert county, 
which has been in operation under the 
first clause of the county library law 
since igor, described its work and 
problems. This library endeavors to 
reach out to the very outskirts of the 
county and make the feeling of library 
ownership, with its attendant privileges, 
as prevalent among its farmer friends 
as among those who are able to visit 
the central library daily. The prob- 
lem has been to serve 35,000 people, 
scattered over an area of 4II square 
miles, with an income varying from 
$6000 to $7000. The central library is 
located at Van Wert, population 8000. 
There is one town of 2500 in the county, 
all other residents live on farms or in 
small villages of less than 1000 resi- 
dents: So the library practically serves 
a farming community. The following 
methods of county extension have been 
pursued: Branch libraries, correspond- 
ing to deposit stations, are located in 
the most central place to be obtained, 
usually being the country store at the 
cross-roads. A resident of the village 
or. district acts as librarian. Special 
collections are loaned to clubs, church 
societies or similar organizations and 
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to schools. Teachers, whose schools 
are located outside of the corporation 
of Van Wert, make a selection from 
the school collection, kept at the cen- 
tral library, and from the regular 
shelves, and the same is sent to the 
schoolhouse, where the teacher dis- 
tributes them to the pupils. All persons 
in charge of these collections receive 
an annual fee of $30. The next step 
will be the establishment of reading 
rooms in incorporated villages or in 
smaller centers where the library inter- 
est justifies the expense. 

In describing the work of the Cin- 
cinnati library, Mr Hodges stated that 
by a special law for Cincinnati the 
privileges of the public library were ex- 
tended to all residents of Hamilton 
county, soon after the passage of the 
law in 1898. For six years and more 
every corner of the county has been 
reached through six branch’ libraries 
outside the city limits, many delivery 
stations and a system of traveling li- 
braries, 20 in number, located for’ the 
most part in cross-road schools. 

Miss Graham spoke of the Sidney , 
public library. At present small collec- 
tions of books are sent to the country 
schools on payment of a nominal fee. 
Through this medium it is hoped to 
arouse an interest and create a realiza- 
tion of the value of the public library 
to every community. 

In Holmes county, Judge Stillwell 
has been very active in his efforts to es- 
tablish a county library to be located at 
Millersburg. The county has 14 town- 
ships with a tax duplicate of $9,000,000. 


‘A building has been asked of Mr Car- 


negie. The Wisconsin commission re- 
ports on Establishing a library, and 
Campaigning for a library were used 
as a basis. Money for a site and 4000 
volumes have been promised. A _ peti- 
tion was signed by 516 voters, and to 
learn the pleasure of the people through- 
out the county it was put to a vote at 
the fall elections. The building is to 
have two stories and a basement, in- 
cluding a library, gymnasium, bowling 
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alley, hall for entertainments and rest 
rooms. 
In the second symposium, 


State aid through library commissions 


Mr Yust of Louisville, Ky., gave a 
very full and comprehensive account of 
the commission work in Georgia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and New York. Miss 
Hubbard of Cleveland outlined the 
work of the Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
California, Oregon and Colorado com- 
missions. Mr. Galbreath spoke of the 
work of the Ohio library commission 
and described the aims and purposes of 
the League of library commissions. 

The third symposium, led by Mr Por- 
ter and contributed to by Mr Wicoff 
and Mr Galbreath, was 


Library possibilities and needs in Ohio 


The common council of any city or 
village is authorized to establish a li- 
brary and appoint trustees to manage 
it. So also is the board of education 
of any school district. Either of them 
is authorized to accept gifts and be- 
quests for library purposes and levy a 
tax not to exceed one mill to support 
the library. Any community having a 
library association can convert it into 
a public library by having either the 
board of education or the town council 
to provide a library fund with which to 
carry on the library. For such pur- 
poses either of these bodies is author- 
ized to make a levy not exceeding one 
mill. If in any community neither of 
these bodies shall be friendly to the 
supporting of a public library, appeal 
may now be made to the township trus- 
tees, who are authorized to levy up to a 
half mill for library purposes. By an- 
other amendment passed last  wititer 
two boards of education may unite in 
an agreement with a library association 
to levy a tax for its support. 

In counties where one or more li- 
braries are already in existence the new 
County library law furnishes an easy 
and practical way to create a county 
library system through enlarging the 
field and scope of such existing library 


if there be but one, and; if more, unit- 
ing them all in the greater work, as- 
signing to each its proper place as an 
integral part of the system. It may 
truthfully be said that library possi- 
bilities in Ohio under the present laws 
are practically without limit. The need 
now is the library organizer, who will 
help in organizing new libraries and 
assist in introducing new methods into 
old libraries. 

The Wednesday evening session 
opened with a short address of welcome 
by G. O. Newman, president of the 
Portsmouth Library Board. Mr Stev- 
enson responded and the following 
message of. greeting from Miss Doren 
was read by the secretary: 


The president’s message 
Electra Collins Doren 


Members of the Ohio library asso- 
ciation and fellow-workers: Librarians 
from West Virginia and Kentucky, 
trustees, teachers, members of women’s 
clubs !—Friends drawn together by the 
love of the giving out of good books !— 
Greetings ! 

The celebration of the twelfth annual 
meeting of this association in this 
golden month of October is typical of 
the purposes of the association and of 
our work itself. 

We are harvesters in review. We 
pause from labor to look over the fields 
which we have gleaned. We gather 
together the seed corn of our ex- 
perience. We winnow out the chaff. 
We select the good seed. We become 
rich through exchange. Already from 
very fullness of that which we have 
are we wishing for another harvest, and 
we seek for waste places in which to 
plant. 

The association is not so old but that 
the larger part of its charter members 
are still leaders in its activities—so, that 
at this juncture in our up-coming, to 
indulge in the luxury of reminiscence— 
the recounting of things done—would 
be vanity. For things are not done, 
the things which we set out as a goal 
for accomplishment. They are yet in 
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the doing. For 12 years this associa- 
tion, through its committees and mem- 
bership at large, has stood for every 
side of library development by both 
precept and practice: For good library 
laws; for library extension; for effi- 
ciency in library administration ; for the 
college library; for the small library; 
for work with schools; for work with 
children; for the training of the library 
worker. For 12 times in these years 
have the cities of our state, north, 
south, east and west, extended to us 
their hospitality. Our members are 
loyal and enthusiastic; our friends ap- 
precfative; our trustees increasingly 
sympathetic and helpful, as different 
sessions of this meeting attest. 

And now with what is behind us in the 
achievement of definition of purposes, 
in organization and in solidarity, and 


with the progress made by the Legisla- - 


tion committee in the present year, the 
way is open as never before for bring- 
ing to pass working conditions where- 
‘by state aid to newly organizing libraries 
may be given through the commission. 
One step further must be taken, namely, 
the securing of adequate appropriation 
to render the recent permissive law ef- 
fective. In that step citizens must 
unite with library trustees and librarians 
to induce legislators to view the needs 
of the Library commission as we view 
them, to see the opportunities as we 
see them, and in so far as state aid 
may be a factor in individual library 
development to foster libraries as the 
schools have been fostered. 

To speak of ourselves yet again un- 
der a similitude, though changing the 
figure from the pastoral to the militant ; 
from the seasons and the harvest to 
that of men and deeds, our meeting to- 
gether is but a camp on the trail, a 
bivouac fire for a night, where we shall 
refresh, warm, and renew ourselves for 
the action of to-morrow. When the 


lights are gone and it is all over, and the 
vistas close in and we go home to our 
one little place in the one library that 
we know the best of all, what will keep 
us going, with lifting glance and steady 


poise, through the long days of the 
year to come? Do-we not need to call 
together all our forces and to rear- 
range values so that we order to their 
rightful places the faculties and char- 
acteristics which mark so distinctively 
the work of our generation of libra- 
rians, our passion for despatch, our 
aptitude for combinations, our zeal for 
library expansion, for library advertis- 
ing and book bargaining, and, some- 
how, somewhere, find a place for the 
reading librarian within us to take 
courage and once more to feed quietly 
upon the book of one’s own choosing 
for one’s own delight—to read? To 
read, and of it to yield to another’s 
needs out of what one has himself ab- 
sorbed with true understanding, is the 
finest end of librarianship. The mag- 
netism bred of knowing one’s books, 
and, as it were, by a finer divination, 
feeling where lies the point of contact 
between them and the unspoken ways 
of a human soul, lies near to the solu- 
tion of that primary problem in man’s 
education and regeneration which Phil- 
lips Brooks calls “the problem of 
bringing the power of ideas to bear 
upon the will of man.” 

Every desk assistant, reference li- 
brarian, cataloguer, chief or other func- 
tionary who so reads his own book and 
divines the person whom the book may 
serve, does truly hold the torch as 
guide and friend. And so, the best 
condition for the librarian is, in the 
phrase of the New England Primer, 
that “his Book and Heart do never 
part.” 

The trustee, and the community 
which enables the trustee to make such 
provision of time for their library 
workers that they may realize .the cul- 
tural element in their work, bear a 
creative relation in this leading out of 
the soul, in which the direct personal 
mediumship of the librarian is made 
more possible to the chance and name- 
less multitude which year by vear uses 
the library more and more, 

Along with our other material ad- 
vances in the collection and housing of 
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books, we must not lose sight of their 
enhanced educative value by transmis- 
sion through the personality of the 
reading librarian. The great discoverer 
in library science will be he who finds 
a fair economic basis upon which to 
justify as a part of the higher educa- 
tion the maintenance of the reading 
librarian resident in each library official 
from chief to messenger boy. And I 
venture to say that before such a basis 
is found the taxpayer, trustee and li- 
brarian must join together in the desire 
and search for this end. But it is our 
firm conviction that something of the 
sort is not beyond the range of possi- 
bility. 

Next followed a paper on the Value 
of the free library to the workingman, 
by Rev. F. S. Arnold of Portsmouth. 

[This paper is given on page 4.] 

Dr W. J. Conklin, president of the 
Dayton library board, then gave an ad- 
dress on Flotsam and jetsam from a 
modern library, which closed the even- 
ing’s session, 

[Dr Conklin’s address is given on 
page 1.] 

Thursday morning’s session was in 
the hands of the Small library section, 
Miss Morse of Youngstown, chairman, 
Miss Cotton of Marietta, secretary. 

Miss Clatworthy spoke Concernirig 
library reports, emphasizing the im- 
portance of summarizing the  vear’s 
work in a narrative form in addition to 
statistical tables which should be printed 
as appendixes. Reprints of the report 
of the 1906 A. L. A. Committee on 
library administration and copies of 
model statistical forms were distributed. 
Mr Stevenson told of his Adventures 
in quest of a bookbinder. Much valu- 
able information was gleaned from the 
‘discussion which followed. The chair- 
man spoke briefly on What the small 
library can do for children, and intro- 
duced Miss Price, librarian in charge 
of the children’s room of the Carnegie 
library at Pittsburg. Miss Price spoke 
of various phases of the work of the 
children’s librarian, 

The officers of this section for the 





ensuing year are Nana A. Newton of 
Portsmouth, chairman, and Nellie Pratt 
of Delaware, secretary. 

A special feature of the convention 
was the institute so generously fur- 
nished by the board of trustees of the 
Portsmouth library. This consisted of 
two lectures on Stories and story-tell- 
ing and a recital by Mrs Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen of Chicago univer- 
sity. An invitation to the institute was 
extended to the Portsmouth teachers 
and a good representation attended. 
Mrs Thomsen’s first lecture, Poetry for 
children, followed the Small library 
section, 

A very pleasant feature of the after- 
noon, provided for by the local com- 
mittee, was a two hours’ boat ride on 
the Ohio river. 

The subject of the afternoon meeting 
was 


Value of the free library to the school 


By invitation, Portsmouth teachers 
were in attendance. Miss Hoskins, 
chairman of the Committee on the rela- 
tion of libraries and schools, read her 
report. The purpose of the committee 
was to get a school view of the rela- 
tions, and accordingly they sent out a 
circular of questions to 150 superin- 
tendents of schools, and to 18 princi- 
pals of normal schools and_ training 
classes. Invitations to attend the meet- 
ing at Portsmouth were also sent. The 
object of the questions was to ascertain 
just how much knowledge of children’s 
literature was required of the teacher 
and’ what means for furnishing such 
knowledge were used in normal schools 
or in teachers’ associations, clubs or in 
libraries. If any, how could they be 
made more helpful, and if none, would 
some instruction be desired? Should 
there be exchange of representation at 
teachers’ and librarians’ meetings ? 

Based upon the replies received the 
committee made the following recom- 
mendations : 

1 That in place of this committee on 
Relation of libraries and schools, there 
be formed a section to be called the 




















Teachers’ and children’s librarians sec- 
tion. This is urged in the hope and 
the belief that such a section would of- 
fer an opportunity to develop personal 
contact and joint discussion, bring 
about more effective co-operation in the 
study of children and the guidance of 
children’s reading and in the co-ordina- 
tion of ideals and standards for chil- 
dren’s literature. 

2 That to make this more truly mu- 
tual in spirit and common in effort, the 
O. L. A. seek for children’s librarians 
some recognized representation in the 
meetings of the Ohio educational asso- 
ciation, the Allied education associations 
of Ohio, and more especially in county 
and city institutes. 

In the discussion which followed the 
main obstacle to a section was the im- 
probability of teachers attending in any 
considerable numbers because . of the 
many teachers’ meetings throughout the 
year which they would consider their 
first duty to attend. 

The recommendations were finally 
left to the consideration of the incoming 
executive board. 

Miss Straus then read a very helpful 
paper on Aids to the work of the chil- 
dren’s librarian. Copies of a carefully 
prepared list of aids to the selection of 
children’s books were distributed. 

On Thursday evening an appreciative 
audience again greeted Mrs Thomsen, 
who gave her second lecture, Folklore 
and fairy tales. This was followed by 
a general question box, conducted by 
Mr Wicoff, 

Friday morning’s session was in 
charge of the College library and Trus- 
tees’ section combined, Mr Porter act- 
ing as chairman, After the usual busi- 
ness: was transacted, Mr Perrin, li- 
brarian of Case library, Cleveland,- read 
a very scholarly paper on Benjamin 
Franklin as a man of letters. 

The officers of the College library 
section for the next year are Ella G. 
McSurely of Miami university library, 
Oxford, chairman, and Maude Jeffrey, 
Ohio state university library, Columbus, 
secretary. Mr Porter very ably led 
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in the discussion of the following sub- 
jects: Qualifications of a good trustee: 


What he should know and what he 
should do. Duty of a trustee in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
library: What should he know as to its 
inner workings? The full duty of the 
trustee: When does it begin? Where 
does it end? 

The trustees’ section was reorgan- 
ized with W. T. Porter of Cincinnati 
chairman and S. L. Wicoff of Sidney 
secretary for the ensuing year. 

Miss Clatworthy, chairman of the 
Special committee on cataloging, then 
read her report, summarizing the work 
of the committee since its appointment 
in 1903. For lack of proper financial 
backing the committee was not able to 
carry on the original plan of a co- 
operative system of printed cards. They 
recommended the use of the book selec- 
tion and cataloging aids now issued by 
the A. L. A. publishing board, Library 
of Congress and Library commissions 
league, and that these various aids be 
made harmonious, more perfect and 
constructed with special reference to 
their use by the popular library. Mr 
Brett then presented the following reso- 
lutions, which were passed by the as- 
sociation ; 


_ Resolved, That the Ohio library associa- 
tion accepts and approves the report of the 
special committee on cataloging, and _heart- 
ily concurs in the opinion expressed as to 
the desirability of harmonizing and _ perfect- 
ing these various aids to book selection and 
cataloging. That the association congratu- 
lates the librarians of the country upon 
the progress indicated by the report and 
also upon the steps just taken by the A. L. 
A. publishing board, as described in the 
letter from a member of the board, of 
which a summary has just been read as a 
supplement to the report. 

Resolved further, That the association 
extends its most hearty thanks to the Li- 
brarian of Congress for the great work 
which is being done under his direction for 
the benefit of American libraries, and to 
the publishing board of the American Li- 
brary Association for their cordial interest 
in the problems of the popular libraries and 
for the well-considered and effective steps 
they are taking toward the solution of some 
of the most difficult ones, and that this 
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association pledges itself to the most hearty 
co-operation in this work. 

The final business session was called 
to order Friday afternoon. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, Burton E. Stevenson, Pub- 
lic library, Chillicothe; first vice-presi- 
dent, John J. Pugh, Public library, 
Columbus; second vice-president, Laura 
Smith, Public library, Cincinnati; third 
vice-president, Dr W. J. Conklin, presi- 
dent Public library board, Dayton; sec- 
retary, Mary Parker, Public library, 
Elyria; treasurer, Grace Prince, Wit- 
tenberg college library, Springfield. 

Columbus was chosen as the place 
of meeting in 1907. 

The committee on resolutions, of 
which Mr. Hensel was chairman, in its 
report recorded the thanks and appre- 
ciation for the various courtesies ten- 
dered the association, and the following 
resolution : 

That we deeply regret the enforced ab- 
sence of our president, Miss Doren, to 
whose labors, in a great measure, the pro- 
gram for the present session is due; and 
that we may hope for her speedy and com- 
plete recovery. 

At the request of Mr Galbreath, state 
librarian, the association passed a reso- 
lution favoring the proposed bill for a 
new building and urging its adoption. 

The last hour was pleasantly spent 
listening to Mrs Thomsen as she told 
stories to the children of the lower 
grades of the public schools. 


List of committtees for 1906-07 


County libraries: N. D. C. Hodges, 
chairman; Alice Boardman, Jane W. 
Brotherton, Emma Graham, Anna L. 
Morse. 

Library extension: Anna G. Hub- 
bard, chairman; Alice Burrowes, Min- 
nie Farren, Willis F. Sewell, Kittie W. 
Sherwood. 

Legislation : 


S. L. Wicoff, chair- 


man; W. H. Brett, A. T. Holcomb, 
W. T. Porter, E. O. Randall. 

Relation of library and school: Mar- 
tin Hensel, chairman: Willia D. Cot-. 








ton, Ethel P. H. Hoskins, Olive Jones, 
Esther Straus, 

Interrelation of libraries: C, B, Gal- 
breath, chairman; Matilda M. Light, 
Ella G. McSurely, J. W. Perrin, A. S. 
Root. 

Library training: Laura Smith, 
chairman; Mirpha C. Blair, Linda A. 
Eastman, Olive Jones, Caroline Wales. 

Necrology: Martha Mercer, chair- 
man; May Lowe, Grace L. Young. 


Auditing: William A. Hopkins, 
chairman; Maud Herndon, Louise 
Schoenweiss. 

Cataloging: Linda M. Clatworthy, 


chairman; M. E. Ahern, William H. 
Brett, Esther Crawford, Emma Graham, 
Laura Smith, 

Publicity: Anna L. Morse, chair- 
man; Linda M. Clatworthy, Laura 
Smith, C. B. Galbreath, Martin Hensel, 
N. D. C. Hodges, William A. Hopkins, 
Anna L. Hubbard, Martha Mercer, S. 
L. Wicoff. 

Matitpa M. Lieut, Sec’y. 


Illinois Library Association 


A meeting of the council of the Illi- 
nois library association was held on the 
afternoon of November 30, at the John 
Crerar library, the members in attend- 
ance being Pres. C. J. Barr, Mary B. 
Lindsay, Jane Hubbell, Mrs Alice G. 
Evans and Frances Simpson. The coun- 


‘ cil voted to accept the resignation of 


Mr Barr and elected Henry C, Remann 
of the Lincoln library, Springfield, to 
fill the vacant office. Ange V. Milner of 
Illinois Normal university, Normal,. was 
elected to the office of vice-president, 
left vacant by the election of Mr Re- 
mann. 

The executive board voted to accept 
the invitation from the Withers public 
library, and the state meeting will there- 
fore be held at Bloomington, Feb. 21- 
23, 1907. 

FRANCES Simpson, Sec’y. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburg 


The class in the training school tor 
children’s librarians represents 10 states 
and Canada. As the members of last 
year’s class preferred to accept positions 
after completing the first year’s course, 
there is no senior class. 

The students have had, during the 
past month, the pleasure of hearing the 
following lectures: November 3, Effie 
Power, instructor in library use and 
juvenile literature in City normal train- 
ing school, Cleveland, O.; November 7, 
Mary L. Titcomb of the Washington 
free library, Hagerstown, Md., who 
gave an account of the work of the 
traveling book-wagon, illustrated with 
lantern slides; November 21 and 22, 
Caroline Burnite, supervisor children’s 
work, Cleveland, O., whose talk on 
Work with little children, was especially 
helpful to those interested in this work. 

Mr Carnegie continues his support of 
the school as heretofore. 

University of Illinois 

How best to distribute an annual in- 
come of $2000 in a small library was 
discussed at the November meeting of 
the Library club. The discussion was 
led by Belle Caldwell, whose recent ex- 
perience in a small library enabled her 
to give many practical suggestions. 
Miss Swezey and Miss Jackson of the 
staff were the hostesses. 

The [Illinois library school associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting last June, 
voted to pay the cost of lectures to be 
given during the academic year by some 
librarian prominent in the field. Alice 
S. Tyler of the Iowa library commis- 
sion has been chosen to deliver this 
series of alumni lectures on the prob- 
lems of the small library. Miss -Tyler’s 
lectures will be given during the first 
week in February, and it is hoped that 
a number of the alumni may find it 
convenient to visit the school at that 
time. 

The following personal items may be 
of interest to former students: 

Augusta Anderson, 1905-’06, student 


assistant, Pittsburg training school for, 
children’s librarians, 

Jane Blakely, 1905-’06, student assist- 
ant, Pittsburg training school for chil- 
dren’s librarians. 

Frank M. Bumstead, 1905-06, assist- 
ant University of California library. 

Flora F, Carr, 1905-’06, likrarian 
Carnegie library, Charles City, Ia. 

Jessie Anna Carroll, B.L.S., ’o1, mar- 
ried June 28, ’06, to Ralph Eliot Smith 
of Whittier, Cal. 

Mrs. Martha B. Clark, 1894-95, li- 
brarian, Maryville (Mo.) state normal 
school. 

Helen M. Crane, B.L.S., ’o5, assistant, 
Terre Haute (Ind.) normal school. 

Olive Lathrop, B.L.S., ’oo, head 
cataloger, Michigan state library, Lans- 
ing. 

Grace Lefler, 1905-06, acting li- 
brarian, University of Missouri library. 

Sabra Nason, 1905-’06, general assist- 
ant, University of Illinois library. 

Ellen M. Schaefer, B.L.S., ’o4, as- 
sistant cataloger, University of Wiscon- 
sin library. 

Florence Warner, 1905-’06, assistant 
cataloger, Lincoln library, Springfield, 
ll. 

Alice L. Wing, B.L.S., ’o4, assistant 
cataloger, Ryerson library, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Ralph C. Woodmansee, B.L.S., ’o3, 


‘shelf clerk, University of California li- 


brary. 
New York state library 

The school was favored with an ad- 
dress by Dr Henry M. Leipziger on 
October 26. Dr Leipziger’s subject 
was the Free lecture system, operated 
under his direction and in connection 
with the public school svstem of the 
city of New York. He explained the 
philosophy and significance of this won- 
derfully successful movement; which 
has been under his charge since its 
inception in 1890, and indicated also the 
close connection which is being formed 
between the lectures and the branches 
of the New York public library all 
over the city. 

A brief list of useful books on li- 
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brary economy has just been issued 
by the library school for the use of 
its students and to answer many ques- 
tions for such information from all 
parts of the country. The list contains 
27 titles, is freely annotated ard super- 
sedes a similar list printed at the end 
of the Simplified library school rules 
for cataloging, published in 1898, and 
which is no longer available in separate 
form. 

A new edition of the Circular of in- 
formation concerning the library school, 
supplementing and revising the Hand- 
book for 1903, has just been printed and 
contains the announcement of the sum- 
mer course for 1907. This announce- 
ment indicates a return to the original 
policy of making the summer session a 
general course in the most important 
elementary subjects. This is a depar- 
ture from the policy of the past four 
years, which has been that of massing 
the instruction in one important sub- 
ject in each year, the idea being that if 
a person could attend the summer 
school for four successive years, he 
would receive an equivalent of one 
year’s library training. Experience has 
indicated that the attendance in each 
year has not included any of those who 
came in former years, and as the de- 
mand not only by inquirers from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but es- 
pecially from the librarians of the 
smaller public libraries in New York 
state, is overwhelmingly for the origi- 
nal diversified course, it will be given 
in 1907 from June 5 to July 17. Only 
those holding paid library positions or 
under definite written appointment to 
such positions will be admitted. En- 
trance examinations will not be re- 
quired from candidates, but those from 
states other than New York are ex- 
pected to have completed the full high 
school course, or its equivalent, as a 
minimum of general education. 


Lectures by non-resident librarians 


The work of the regular faculty has 
always been supplemented by lectures 
from library workers whose experience 
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enables them to bring useful or inspir- 
ing messages and whose: personality in- 
sures effective presentation, In _plan- 
ning the following schedule of lectures 
for the year 1906-07, the subject of the 
administration of public libraries, both 
large and of moderate size, has been 
specially emphasized : 

Sarah B. Askew. The work of a 
library commission. Three lectures. 

C. Dana. The administration of 
the Newark Free library. Four lectures. 

Salome Cutler Fairchild. The presi- 
dents of the A. L. A.; The choice of 
books on religion. 

Marilla Waite Freeman. The or- 
ganization of small public libraries. 
Five lectures. 

William. Dawson Johnston. Euro- 
pean libraries and librarians. Five lec- 
tures. 

William C, Lane. The administra- 
tion of Harvard university library. Two 
lectures. 

Henry M. Leipziger. Free lectures 
in New York City. 

Isabel E. Lord. Book-buying. Four 
lectures. : 

Frances J. Olcott. Library work with 
children. Six lectures. 

William Dana Orcutt, Printing as an 
art. (Alumni lectures, 1906-07.) Two 
lectures. 

Frances L. Rathbone. The adminis- 
tration of small public libraries. Fif- 
teen lectures. 

Reuben Goldthwaites. Local history 
collections in libraries. 

Frank Weitenkampf. The care of 
prints. 

Jessie Welles. The loan department 
in a large public library. Three lec- 
tures; apprentice classes. 

H. C. Wellman. Book illustration. 
Two lectures, 


Laboratory work in book-binding 


The library school course in binding is 
not meant to make bookbinders, but to 
teach librarians the chief points in’ good 
and bad bindings for libraries and to 
enable them to know a_ well-bound 
book at sight. 
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The .library school has installed and 
equipped a miniature bindery, where 
each student will bind two or three 
books, in different styles and materiais, 
in connection with the lectures on this 
subject. The work will be carried 
through the forwarding. This is in 
line with a suggestion by Miss Warren 
in her thoughtful article on Library 
schools in Pusiic LirpArtes for De- 
cember. 

Degrees conferred 

At a regular meeting on Dec. 6, 
1906, the faculty conferred the degree 
of Master of Library Science upon 
William Reed Eastman, B.L.S., 1892, 
and Kdtharine Lucinda Sharp, B.L.S., 
1892. This degree is not given in 
course. “The degree of M.L.S. is con- 
ferred only on persons of recognized 
fitness and character, who, after hav- 
ing received the degree of B.L.S., have 
been successfully engaged not less than 
five years in professional library work 
and who present a satisfactory thesis, 
bibliography or catalog, and pass such 
further examinations as the faculty 
may prescribe.” 

J. I. Wyer, Jr., Vice-director. 


Pratt institute 


Since our last report two students 
of last year’s class have been engaged 
by the New York public library as .as- 
sistants, viz: Katharine Grasty and 
Nathalie Maurice. Helen Forbes of 
the class of 1904 is working at the 
Chatham Square branch, and Miss 
Dalphin of the same class leaves the 
Mt Vernon (N. Y.) library also for 
the New York. public library. 
Heath of 1906 has gone to the Hamp- 
ton Institute library for the winter. 

The list of lecturers for the second 
term, so far as engaged, is as follows: 
January 4, Mrs. S. C. Fairchild on 
the presidents of the American library 
association; January 11, Dr jf. H. 
Canfield on the Public library from the 
point of view of the educator; January 
16, 17 and 18, L. E. Stearns on Some 
Western phases of library work, the 
Library spirit, and the Child and _ his 


Julia © 
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book; January 25, J. C. Dana on Priat- 
ing; February 1, Mrs F.C. Bursch on 
the Making of a book; February 8, 
Frances L. Rathbone on Library ac- 
counts; February 21, Sarah B. Askew 
on the Work of the organizer; March 
1 and 8, Annie C. Moore on Library 
work with children. . 

The course in book selection, as at 
present outlined, will consist of five lec- 
tures on Trade bibliography, four on 
Standard editions, one on Publishers, 
three preliminary lectures on the Prin- 
ciples of book selection, and seven 
seminars, each with a brief introductory 
talk by the instructor. 

The lessons in accession work, shelf- 
listing and statistics during the coming 
term will be given by Emily Turner, 
secretary of the school. 

The class attended the meeting of 
the Library chapter of the Neighborship 
association on the evening of Novem- 
ber 24 and listened to an address by 
Miss Keyser, secretary of the Church 
association for the advancement of the 
interests of labor. Several members of 
the class have become visitors of the 
home libraries conducted by the chap- 
ter, while five others are giving their 
services to the little library of Willow 
Place chapel, finishing the cataloging of 
the books and going at certain hours 
to give theth out to the children who 
use the library, 

The school had the pleasure of a visit 
on November 22 from Miss Wallace of 
the Southern library school, who spoke 
to the class on the Library movement 
in Georgia. 

As usual, the class has been divided 
into sections for an evening visit to the 
departments of the institute on those 
evenings when classes are in session. 
They are conducted by the registrar, 
who explains the: workings of the dif- 
ferent departments, making the visit 
much more profitable than the ordinary 
sightseeing trip through the buildings. 

Among the opportunities which the 
institute has offered this year to the 
students have been a series of lectures 
on educational topics, by Dr John 
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Dewey of Columbia university, and lec- 
tures on Wagner, with musical illustra- 
tions by W. J. Henderson, musical 
critic of the New York Sun, and by 
Thomas A. Humason, 


Mary W. PLUMMER. 


Simmons college 


The library school of Simmons col- 
lege opened September 21 with a regis- 
tration of 14 seniors, 23 juniors, 24 
sophomores and 35 freshmen. Nine 
college graduates are taking the one- 
year course, while six special students 
are doing part of the work. 

The following supplementary lectures 
have already been given: Publication 
of the A. L. A. publishing board, by 
Nina E. Brown; Book mending, by 
Rose Murray of the Springfield public 
library; A specialized library, by G. W. 
Lee of the Stone and Webster library ; 
Library housekeeping, by Dr. G. E. 
Wire of the Worcester County law li- 
brary; Book-selling from the dealer’s 
point of view, by W. B. Clarke; Li- 
brary administration by Louisa M. 
Hooper of the Brookline public library. 
Two lectures on the Bibliography of 
German literature have also been given 
by Fraiilein Mitzlaff, an instructor in 
the college. 

On October 20 the senior class and 
the college graduates visited the Wor- 
cester County law library and the li- 
braries of the American antiquarian 
society and Clark university. Thanks 
to the courteous welcome extended by 
the various officials, a profitable and en- 
joyable visit resulted. 

The corporation has just adopted a 
new measure of great interest. Here- 
after degrees may be granted to the 
college graduates who have taken the 
one-year course, upon the completion of 
six months’ approved work in a library 
and the presentation of a thesis on a 
technical subject. These requirements 
are necessary because the same amount 
of library economy, practice work and 
reference cannot be obtained in the 


one year as in the regular four-year 


course. The degrees will be given at 
the regular June commencement only. 
AxicE AMELIA Woop. 


Western Reserve university 


In addition to the half day’s work 
each week in the Cleveland libraries, 
the class is doing practical work in 
ordering, receiving and making the 
records for 1500 books which are being 
prepared for the prospective East 
branch of the Public library. 

On November 17 the classes of ’o5 
and ‘o6 gave a book party, a social 
circulating library, to the class of ’07 
and the faculty at the school. The 
animated books “were received, acces- 
sioned, plated and collated” in a most 
satisfactory manner, if with startling 
variations to library school rules. 

The majority of the students are 
spending one evening a week together 
as an Italian club, with Mr Williams 
as leader. 

W. H. Brett, Dean. 


Wisconsin 

During November, besides the lectur- 
ers of the regular curriculum, the school 
had the pleasure of hearing Dr Reuben 
G. Thwaites, who spoke on How his- 
tory is written, and Local history col- 
lections. Parliamentary drill has been 
introduced as a regular course, under 
the direction of Mr Legler. Current 
events are a daily feature, two students 
being appointed each week to post the 
leading events for the day as clipped 
from the newspapers, and the same 
students summing up the news in a 
weekly seminary. Bulletins on the 
Panama canal, Farthest North, the 
Jamestown exposition, Ireland, Japan, 
Autumn and Hallowe’en have been 
made and exhibited as part of the re- 
quired course in picture bulletins. 

The study of publishing houses was 
completed by an exhibition held in the 
schoolroom of the representative works 
of the houses studied, each student find- 
ing material for her own exhibit from 
the books in the libraries of Madison. 
Many new books used for examination 
in preparing the A. L. A. Booklist were 
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loaned for the occasion, through the 
courtesy of the editor. The exhibition, 
though a review, was in the nature of 
a reception to the friends of the school, 
and proved most interesting and at- 
tractive to the many visitors. The 
course on publishers is followed by one 
on periodicals, conducted by the semi- 
nary .method. 

The class has completed its organiza- 
tion and elected officers as follows: 
President, Helen D. Gorton; vice-presi- 
dent, Harriet M. Sewall; secretary, Ada 
J. McCarthy; treasurer, Harriet L. 
Allen. 

The school was given a Thanksgiving 
recess from Wednesday noon until 
Monday noon. 





A. L. A. Portrait Index 


The A. L. A. portrait index, so long 
expected, has just been issued by Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The publication is the result of co- 
operative labor, the matter being con- 
tributed by several institutions, digested, 
supplemented and edited under the di- 
rection and at the expense of the Pub- 
lishing Board of the A. L. A. and pub- 
lished and distributed by the government 
authorities. 

In selecting the works to be indexed 
the needs of both small and great libra- 
ries have been kept in view. To make 
the work useful to the smaller libraries 
many commonly accessible sets and col- 
lections have been indexed, where the 
quality of the portraits contained in them 
was good, Genealogies and local his- 
tories have in general been excluded as 
they would have increased the bulk of 
the Index without a corresponding in- 
crease in value. 

The Index will not be distributed.free, 
but will be for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at the nominal 
price of $3 per covy, money to be sent 
when the work is ordered. It is in a 
single volume, bound in green cloth in 
a style uniform with the A. L. A. cata- 


log. 
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Library Meetings 


District of Columbia—The regular meet- 
ing of the library association was held 
in Public library Nov. 21, 1906. 

Henry R. Evans of the Bureau of 
education had for the subject of his 
paper, the library of the Bureay of 
education. Mr Evans reviewed ifs his- 
tory from the establishment in 1867. At 
the outset the attempt was made to 
collect complete sets of catalogues of 
state and city school systems, colleges 
and universities, both in this country 
and abroad. Special care is taken at 
the present time to keep the sets of 
catalogues complete to date. The real 
nucleus of the library was Commis- 
sioner Barnard’s library of goo selected 
books on pedagogy, which were pur- 
chased from him at the time he resigned 
as commissioner. The library now has 
82,000 volumes. It remained unclassed 
until 10 years ago, when the books 
were arranged according to the Dewey 
decimal system. It is mainly a working 
library, intended for the use of the 
specialists of the Bureau. One of the 
problems facing the Bureau is more 
room for the library. Mr Evans closed 
with a tribute to Dr W. T. Harris, 
commissioner of education for so many 
years. Through the influence of Dr 
Harris a very carefully selected collec- 
tion of books upon philosophy had been 
added to the library. Under Dr Harris 
the policy of the Bureau had_ been 
strongly emphasized to aid in every 
way the public libraries of the country. 

Claude B. Guittard, now of the Li- 
brary of Congress, but formerly li- 
brarian of the coast and geodetic sur- 
vey, read a paper upon the library of 
the coast and geodetic survey. When 
the survey was authorized in 1807, 
President Jefferson commissioned F. R. 
Hassler to obtain the necessary equip- , 
ment in Europe. Mr Hassler consid- 
ered certain books as essential to the 
success of the undertaking as instru- 
ments, and accordingly purchased fun- 
damental reference books in mathe- 
matics, astronomy and surveying. These 














books form the basis for the present 
library. The collection has grown 
steadily, slowly in the first 40 years, 
more rapidly in later years. The li- 
brary proper comprises some 30,000 
volumes, confined to mathematics and 
physical geography, astronomy, physics, 
terrestrial magnetism, physical hydrog- 
raphy’ and geophysics. Of all these 
classes, the only one the survey at- 
tempts to maintain complete is that of 
mathematical geography, or rather that 
part of it represented by publications of 
similar governmental bureaus through- 
out the world. The amount of money 
available and the space allotted to the 
library have prevented a too rapid ac- 
cumulation. It has been the policy in 
recent years to weed out all dead and 
out-of-date material. The collection as 
shelved is classified by a combination of 
the expansive and decimal systems. 
The expansive system is used for geo- 
graphical literature, and the decimal 
system for the remainder of the library. 
The catalogue is the usual author and 
subject card catalogue, the two being 
filed in separate alphabets. A special 
feature that has proved of great use is 
a catch-word card index to periodical 
articles of interest to the survey. A 
weekly typewritten bulletin of acces- 
sions added to the periodical index is 
circulated through the different divi- 
sions of the survey. The survey ex- 
changes publications with practically all 
the maritime chart-issuing bureaus of 
the world. Material thus received 
forms the larger part of the 38.000 
maps and charts in the collection. The 
survey has a force of men in the field 
all the time collecting geodetic, hydro- 
graphic and magnetic data necessary 
for the compilation of accurate charts. 
The results of this field work, with the 
subsequent computations, are contained 
in some 60,000 volumes of’ records, 
‘6000 ‘hydrographic and plane table 
sheets and £00 photographic negatives. 
The records ire in constant demand by 
the employes of the survey for pur- 
poses of reference and comparison. 
“These records show at one place the 
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slow encroachment of the sea upon the 
land, at another the gradual extension 
of habitable land into the sea; the ef- 
fects upon the earth from sun spots 
and the aurora borealis to earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions. Nor is human 
interest wanting. In the journals and 
log books written by commanders of 
vessels and field parties are to be found 
tucked away in obscure corners many 
a laconic tale of adventure and tragedy 
in the wilds and on the high seas. For 
in the go years of its activity, the sur- 
vey’s men have been roughing it in the 
truest sense of the word, from beyond 
the Arctic circle in Alaska to rounding 
the Horn and from Porto Rico on the 
east to the furthermost outposts of the 
Philippines on the west.” ; 

Eart G. Swem, Sec’y. 


lowa— A library club has been organ- 
ized at Iowa City, Ia., the members 
being the staff of the University and 
Public library, the boards of trustees of 
both institutions and other persons in- 
terested in library work. 

The club met November 20 at the 
home of Miss Howe, and drew up a 
constitution and elected the following of- 
ficers: President, Harriet Howe, Uni- 
versity library; vice-president, M. G. 


Wyer, University library; secretary- 
treasurer, Helen McRaith, Public li- 
brary. 


The meetings will be held the first 
Tuesday of each month except August 
and September. The program for each 
meeting will deal with subjects related 
to library progress. 

Heten McRairtu, Sec’y. 


Kansas— The sixth annual meeting of 
the Kansas library association was held 
at Lawrence, October 25-26, with the 
largest attendance in the history of the 
organization. 

An encouraging representation from 
small libraries in distant localities was 
made possible by the generous response 
of library boards to the recommendation 
that they pay the expenses of their 
librarians attending. 

Another gratifying feature was the 














sending of a delegate by the second dis- 
trict Federation of Woman’s clubs, and 
the expressed desire of other district 
federations that the invitation to do so 
had been received early enough to ap- 
point delegates. 

The meetings were all held in the as- 
sembly room of the Lawrence public 
library, and guests availed’ themselves of 
many opportunities to inspect the beauti- 
ful building and excellent methods of 
Mrs Beatty and her staff. 

The first session convened Thursday 
afternoon at 2:30 o'clock, President 
J. N.* Wilkinson presiding, 

In the absence of Chancellor Strong, 
Vice-Chancellor Carruth of the Kansas 
university welcomed the visitors. 

After earnestly commending to libra- 
rians the value of newspapers, diaries, 
etc., he urged that each library be made 
a collecting station for the State his- 
torical society, and that no bit of his- 
torical information be allowed to escape. 

J. R. Griggs, president of the board of 
directors of the Lawrence public library, 
extended cordial greetings in behalf of 
the city. He paid a feeling tribute to 
the donor, Andrew Carnegie, and pre- 
dicted that time and history would ac- 
cord to him a foremost place among the 
world’s greatest benefactors. 

He laid stress upon the importance 
of a home-like library, a smiling wel- 
come, and tactful guidance of readers to 
better books, and especially urged libra- 
rians to find means to induce laboring 
classes, mechanics, workers in various 
trades, those who have not the means te 
purchase books, to reach such as would 
aid and advance them in their chosen 
profession. He concluded by saying: I 
know that very few librarians have time 
for such assistance, but they should: have 
both the time and the inclination, and 
should have sufficient help in the routine 
work that they would feel free to render 
such service, and feel that such service 
would be the most valuable which they 
could render. 

President Wilkinson happily thanked 
the welcomers for greetings and advice, 
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and then spoke appreciatively of library 
work. 

The librarian’s task, he said, is the 
attempting to give currency to all people 


‘of the thought of all ages, the handing 


down of mental acquirement and equip- 
ment. And this is only the natural func- 
tion of the human, that which dis- 
tinguishes him from the animal. Ani- 
mals do not shape the results of their 
experience so as to rise, they cannot 
transfer their knowledge; but with the 
human to know is to seek to impart. The 
human gives advice, it is his glory that 
he is ready to impart, and has the faculty 
of placing on record all the heaped-up 
acquirement and attainment of the race. 
Librarians only discharge the charac- 
teristic duty of the human race by dis- 
tributing knowledge, and it is only 
natural for rich men to spend for such 
purpose, 

Mrs Rosa M. Hibbard of the State 
library presented the subject Cataloging 
and the Library of Congress cards. 

She advised the gathering of all tools 
available in the way of reference books. 
After enumerating the well-known Alli- 
bone, Peabody, Who’s Who, Who’s Who 
in America, Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American biography, Century dictionary 
of names, Boston atheneum, Dewey 
classification, Cutter’s rules for dic- 
tionary catalog, Book number table, etc., 
books not often possible to small libra- 
ries, she called attention to the many 
valuable simple tools that can be ob- 
tained at little cost, such as bulletins, 
printed catalogs, lists, etc., and asserted 
that a few dollars invested in the dic- 
tionary catalogs of our larger libraries 
would reap more harvest to the busy 
librarian than would the more pre- 
tentious works cited above. 

The speaker strongly advised the use 
of Library of Congress cards. The 
State library uses them wherever pos- 
sible, extensively for analytics, - but 
guards against their use where the title, 
contents, etc., run over to a second or 
third card. 

Mrs Hibbard deems it inadvisable to 
make analytics for miscellaneous litera- 
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ture indexed in indexes accessible. In- 
stead, she would keep these indexes for 
the public to use, having first checked 
a list of authors possessed and having 
placed the call number beside it. 

While not approving the cards issued 
by the A. L. A. board for periodicals 
that are indexed in periodical indexes, 
she commended as invaluable the follow- 
ing sets furnished by the board: War- 
ner, Modern eloquence, Old South 
leaflets, Smithsonian, etc. She ex- 
pressed a doubt, however, as to the con- 
tinued value of the Smithsonian to the 
depository libraries when the public 
document indexes are perfected and up 
to date. 

She closed with the hope that the 
Library of Congress and A. L. A. board 
would continue simplifying the work of 
the busy librarian, 

Faith E. Smith, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Sedalia, Mo., offered from 
her experience and study much that was 
profitable on library work for children. 
She limited her consideration of the sub- 
ject to work in small libraries with 
meager incomes. [This paper will be 
given later. ] 

At the close of the address the visi- 
tors and their friends were delightfully 
entertained by Ex-Senator and Mrs 
Henley. A gallery of pictures drawn 
from many parts of the world, and 
codling refreshments added to the 
pleasure and comfort of the evening. 

Friday morning at 8 o’clock the libra- 
rians were conveyed in automobiles to 
the State university, which possesses one 
of the choicest college sites in the coun- 
try. Miss Watson and her able assist- 
ants received the visitors and introduced 
them to the secrets of their well!-sys- 
tematized library. .After visiting many 
of the fine buildings on the campus, the 
guests assembled in the chapel to listen 
to an impressive address by Rev. Cyrus 
F. Stimpson of Kansas City, Mo., and 
to music. 

The guests were then taken to Haskell 
institute to inspect the work of the In- 
dian students, and marvelous work it 
is, especially the artistic and imitative 
work, Suddenly the music of a band, 


an Indian band, called the guests to the 
campus to watch the erstwhile children 
of the wild march in disciplined ranks 
to their mess hall, Supt. and Mrs 
Pearse then conducted the visitors 
to a private dining-room which was 
charmingly decorated with autumn foli- 
age and berries. A delicious lunch was 
quietly, gracefully, deftly served by 
maids with autumn-leaf complexions. 
Indian girls had also prepared the 
luncheon. 

The librarians enjoyed the novelty of 
being taken back to the city in the 
Haskell wagons driven by Indian boys. 

At 2:30 o’clock the closing session of 
the meeting opened. : 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President, Lida Romig, Public library, 
Abilene; first vice-president, J. N. Wil- 
kinson, Emporia; second vice-president, 
Clara Francis, assistant, State historical 
society, Topeka; third vice-president, 
Mrs Rosa M. Hibbard, assistant, State 
library, Topeka; secretary, Mrs Nellie 
G. Beatty, Public library, Lawrence; 
treasurer, Lula M. Knight, Public 
library, Newton; additional member of 
executive board, Dora Renn, assistant, 
State university library, Lawrence. 

The advisory committee made the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted: 

1 The committee recommends that the 
constitution of the K. L. A. be so 
amended as to provide for a permanent 
advisory board, said board to be con- 
stituted as per constitutional amendment 
herewith submitted, members to be 
elected at this meeting for terms of one, 
two and three years respectively: 

Amendment. There shall be an advisory 
board of one member elected each year for 
a term of three years. The member serving 
the last year of a term shall, during that 
year, be chairman of that board. 

2 Realizing the great need in Kansas 
of a state library organizer, the commit- 
tee recommends that such an organizer 
be provided, and that the executive com- 
mittee of K. L. A. be ex-officio, a com- 
mittee of this association to work with 
the Kansas traveling libraries commis- 
sion to secure such legislation at the 
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coming session of the legislature as will 
make possible the appointment of a 
library organizer. 

3 That our advisory board be in- 
structed to investigate the matter of a 
magazine clearing house for the state 
and advise establishing one at once un- 
der the direction of the Kansas travel- 
ing library commission. 

Advisory board appointed for 1907: 
James L, King, State library, Topeka, 
one-year term; Mrs Sara Judd Green- 
man, Public library, Kansas City, two- 
year term; Carrie M. Watson, Univer- 
sity library, Lawrence, three-year term. 

Resolutions were passed, urging the 
Superintendent of documents to issue 
duplicate cards for public documents in 
' sufficient numbers to cover all added en- 
tries ; 

Relating to the death of Edward 
Wilder ; 

Extending a vote of thanks to all who 
had a part in this excellent program, 
entertainment and success of the meet- 
ing ; 

Condemning the proposed restriction 
of library rights in the copyright bill be- 
fore Congress and calling on the sena- 
tors and representatives of Kansas in 
Congress to use their influence and to 
cast their votes against its adoption in 
its present form. 

Clara Francis of the State historical 
society, Topeka, gave a pleasing account 
of the A. L. A. meeting of 1906. She 
said in part: There were only two rep- 
resentatives from Kansas at Narragan- 
sett Pier. 

At any meeting so large as the A. L. 
A. one gains more by attrition, and 
from social contact with others among 
whom it is no discourtesy to “talk shop,” 
than from the mere hearing of papers, 
however learned, The _ professionz.: 
spirit is fostered and there is certainly 
much gained in enthusiasm by mingling 
entirely for a season with one’s fellow 
workers. The next conference will be 
held at Asheville, N. C. An invitation 
has been sent from Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the meeting in 1908, and it would 
seem to our own interest that everything 


we can do to secure the conference for 
Minneapolis should be done. Not only 
will it give to librarians of this central 
region a much greater opportunity of 
attending the National meeting, but it 
will give to the eastern and southern 
librarians an opportunity of seeing 
library conditions in the Mississippi 
valley without the numberless distrac- 
tions offered by the St Louis meeting. 
And for our years in library work we 
have done a great deal. 

Informal two-minute reports from 
librarians present showed everywhere 
increased facilities and growing circula- 
tion. The most unique feature reported 
was reference work with country schools 
by telephone. This is carried on ex- 
tensively at Downs. 

The above reports brought the libra- 
rians into closer touch, and caused them 
to disperse with a feeling of satisfaction 
in the rapid and successful development 
of library work in Kansas. 

Lipa Romie, Sec’y. 


Maine— The thirteenth meeting of the 
Maine library association was held 
November 14 at Waterville public 
library, with Prof, Roberts of Colby col- 
lege in the chair. 

The chief address of the first session 
was given by Miss Robbins, director of 
the library school at Simmons college. 
The subject of her address was, Some 
library aids, She advocated the dupli- 
cation of periodicals for circulation, in 
attractive inexpensive covers. She 
pointed out a number of helps for eco- 
nomic administration and work in the 
children’s room. A_ good suggestion 
was that the children should work off 
library fines by reading a given number 
of pages in history, etc., doing arithmetic 
problems and the like, as well as by 
the more common method of running 
errands, 

Florence E. Dunn of Waterville 
showed the importance of a carefully 
prepared catalog. The most elaborate 
erection of Library of Congress cards 
will tumble down some day, if it is not 
built with mind as well as hands. A 
good catalog binds the books it names 








together in an ordered chain of useful- 
ness and suggestion. 

A letter from C. F. Lummis of the 
Los Angeles public library gave a num- 
ber of ways to popularize a_ public 
library. Some of his points were as fol- 
lows: 

A central location; a building with as 
much light and air as possible, accessible 
not only by street, but in elevator service 
and arrangement of rooms. 

Neither books nor quarters make a 
library. The most important thing in 
a public library is not the stock on the 
shelves, but the people who handle that 
stock. There should be a librarian who 
has at the same time good taste in books 
and a tolerance for other people’s taste. 
There should be a staff of attendants 
who realize that the public, and not they, 
own the library, 

The broad spirit of the library is the 
most important thing in it, Many public 
libraries lose by being too popular. Of- 
ficial responsibility should be assumed in 
trying to put in the library the best 
books that can be had, vouched for by 
the wisest experts in many lines. 

Annette H. Aldrich of Freeport gave 
an account of the founding, growth and 
influence of the library in her town, with 
a view to help other small communities 
trying to start a library. 

Annie Prescott of the Auburn public 
library spoke of Need of optimism in 
public library work. 

We librarians are said to take our- 
selves too seriously, No doubt we do, 
but there seems to be good reason, for 
it. In the first place, there are so few 
of us, often not more than one or two 
in a town, that we and our work are 
likely to be very conspicuous. And the 
saying that the success of a library .de- 
pends wholly upon the librarian is so 
nearly an axiom as to make us uneasy. 
to say the least, when we hear the 
library unfavorably criticized, as crit- 
icized it will be. 

We must give due weight to the good 
side of every question. A chain is as 


strong as its weakest link only; but a 
library should be the opposite of a fetter. 
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Why not say that it is as strong as its 
best work ? 

With the aid of optimism we will find 
such of our difficulties as arise from 
excessive criticism, from apparent lack 
of sufficient results, from disagreements 
with our trustees, and from deficiency 
of training for our work, are much 
diminished or entirely disappear. 

There is one thing and one only that 
no amount of optimism can affect, and 
that is our attitude toward our work. 
Unless, in spite of all its drawbacks, we 
prefer it to any other business in life, 
we shall find it unbearable drudgery, un- 
satisfactory to ourselves and to the peo- 
ple. The sooner we find this out, the 
better for all concerned, No one has 
any business with the work of a library . 
who is not in thorough sympathy with 
what the library idea of the present day 
stands for. 

At the April meeting a single trustee 
was present. At this meeting there were 
16 trustees present. One of these, 
Louise Coburn of Skowhegan, read a 
paper on People and the library. [This 
paper will be published in full later.] 

Rev. C. A. Plummer, chaplain of the 
state prison, spoke of the use of the 
library at the prison and the good work 
that the books there were doing. 

A question box conducted by Mr Lit- 
tle of Bowdoin college brought out very 
helpful discussions of several topics. 

The evening session was held at Colby 
college chapel and Dr Melvil Dewey 
made an address on the Practical side 
of library work, His address was full 
of bright anecdotes and _ illustrations, 
and was most interesting. He had the 
profound attention of his audience and 
left a very marked impression. upon 
them. 

The attendance on the association was 
good, nearly 100 being present. Dis- 
cussion was freely indulged in after 
every paper. 

The proceedings will be printed in the 
Bangor Commercial, and will be availa- 
ble not later than December 15. 

New Hampshire— The adjourned an- 
nual meeting of the New Hampshire 
library association was held at the State 
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library in Concord on the 22d of No- 
vember. A large representation of the 
librarians of the state was present. 

The principal addresses of the day 
were given by Miss Robbins, director 
of the library department of Simmons 
college, Boston. She took for the sub- 
ject of her morning paper Things help- 
ful to the librarian and for her after- 
noon subject Simmons college library 
school, its foundation, purposes and 
methods. 

At the morning session Dr Hills of 
the New Hampshire State hospital gave 
a short address upon traveling libraries 
for instruction upon the prevention of 
tuberculosis, and at the afternoon ses- 
sion Mr Morrison, state superintendent 
of public instruction, spoke upon the co- 
operation of libraries and schools in 
issuing lists of children’s books. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Olin 
S. Davis, Laconia; vice-presidents, Mary 
B. Harris, Warner, Harriet Crombie, 
Nashua; secretary, Clara F. Brown, 
Concord; treasurer, Lillian Parshley, 
Rochester. 


Pennsylvania—The season of 1906-1907 
for the library club was opened on 
Monday’ evening, Nov. 12, 1906, by a 
meeting held at the Widener branch of 
the Free library of Philadelphia. Mr 
Thomson presided. The speaker of the 
evening was Louise Connolly, general 
supervisor of public schools of Summit, 
N. J., who gave a talk on the Relation 
of the public school to the library. 

Miss Connolly defined the differences 
between the positions of the teacher in 
the public schools and of the children’s 
librarian, who are both engaged in the 
battle between the boy and the book. 
The ranks of the pupils, as in all armies, 
are made up of conscripts and of volun- 
teers. The position of the teacher is 
more difficult, because she must hold the 
interest of a class of children for five 
hours daily, with short intervals for 
rest and recreation, while the librarian 
deals with children who come to the li- 
brary voluntarily and individually, for 


short periods and in small numbers. 
The full curriculum, which has_ been 
decried in favor of a more thorough 
training in the three R’s, is of the, 
greatest value to the teacher, as its 
varying character appeals to the differ- 
ent interests of the several children, 
while the teaching of a few fynda- 
mentals does not interest them. The 
boy who has no interest in reading is 
the problem of the teacher—the li- 
brarian gets the boy with a natural 
interest, as he comes for the purpose 
of reading to begin with. 

Miss Connolly then gave a resumé of 
the different methods of teaching read- 
ing, illustrated by selections read from 
a number of readers compiled on widely 
varying plans. The compilers of these 
readers are hampered by the fact that 
they are compelled to limit the vocabu- 
lary of a lesson to not more than four 
new words, with constant repetition of 
those previously learned. It is difficult 
to write good literature under such 
restrictions. The modern tendency, 
however, is in the direction of using 
literature in readers, 

After the children have learned to 
read, the next step is to teach them 
to read for information. In the course 
pursued under the speaker’s direction, 
children in the grades are taught to 
find a subject in a book by careful 
reading of the table of contents with 
its summaries of the chapters, how to 
us¢ an index, to make an outline of the 
contents of a book, and the use of a 
catalog and the method of finding books 
on the shelves. The use of cross refer- 
ences and of Poole’s Index may be left 
until the student enters the high school. 
This preparatory work is pre-eminently 
that of the teacher until its very last 
stages, and should not be left for the 
librarian to perform. 

In the matter of reading for pleasure 
there are two classes whose demands 
must be met; the first consists of those 
whose duties in life are a pleasure to 
them; the second of those whose duties 
are drudgery. If there be a class of 
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persons who have no duties in life 
these should not read at all. Persons 
of the first class, such as artists, musi- 
cians, etc., read literature and poetry 
voluntarily and as a rest. Those of the 
second class, whose work is a tread- 
mill, and who do not know what to do 
when the day’s task is done, should be 
induced to read solid, good literature. 

Miss Connolly advocated carefully 
graded lines of reading, the one realis- 
tic, the other fanciful, to be given to 
children during their school life, in 
order to lead up to reading for their 
own pleasure in later life. She gave a 
list of works in illustration. The two 
lines were chosen to awaken and hold 
the interest of all the children; for ex- 
ample, in the fourth year, Alice in 
Wonderland and the Boy on a Farm 
are suggested; those who do not care 
for the imaginative story are pretty 
sure to like the practical one. 
should also be taught to read aloud 
from one to two pages at a time, while 
the rest of the class listens carefully, in 
order to be able to answer questions on 
what they have heard. They are also 
fond of reiteration, which is the founda- 
tion of a love for poetry. 

In conclusion, Miss Connolly offered 
the suggestion that libraries have as a 
feature af their work readings for chil- 
dren, given by an assistant with a clear, 
plain voice, as children thoroughly en- 
joy having an older person read aloud 
to them, and it is not often possible 
for their teachers to do this, as they 
can find an occasional half hour only in 
the routine of regular work for such a 
purpose. 

At the conclusion of Miss Connolly’s 
talk, Mr Thomson said that he wished 
he were a boy again and that he had 
Miss Connolly for a teacher. He 
thanked Miss Connolly very sincerely, 
both personally and on behalf of the 
club, for her bright and entertaining 
talk. The meeting was then adjourned. 
A reception and tea in the upper rooms 
of the library followed. 

Epirnh BrinKMAN, Sec’y. 
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Virginia— The Virginia library asso- 
ciation, which was organized a year 
ago, held its first annual meeting on 
November 28, in conjunction with the 
Virginia co-operative educational asso- 
ciation. There were three sessions, the 
one in the morning being devoted en- 
tirely to the election of officers and re- 
sulting in the re-election of the officers 
who served during the past year, as 
follows: President, John P. Kennedy, 
Richmond, Va.; first vice-president, 
John S. Patton, Charlottesville, Va. ; 
secretary, Edw. S. Evans, Richmond, 
Va.; treasurer, Mary G. Lacy, Blacks- 
burg, Va. Executive committee: S. S. 
P. Patterson, Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Metcalf, Richmond, Va.; Alice B. Dug- 
ger, Farmville, Va.; Mrs C. E. Hart- 
sook, Ashland, Va. 

The session of the afternoon, given 
up to talks upon library matters, was 
attended by librarians from all parts of 
the state. The subject of Traveling li- 
braries in Virginia was discussed by 
John P. Kennedy, president of the asso- 
ciation, and Dr J. C. Metcalf spoke 
upon the influence of rural libraries to- 
ward creating a literary spirit. Dr 
A. R. Spoffard of the Library of Con- 
gress told many amusing anecdotes dur- 
ing his talk upon Queer title-pages. 
The afternoon session was given up to 
Dr Spoffard, who delivered a delight- 
ful and most interesting address to an 
audience of over a thousand people. 

The sessions mark a new era in the 
history of libraries in Virginia, and 
those who were instrumental in or- 
ganizing the association feel highly 
gratified over its success, Starting as 
they did in practically a new field, with 
but a handful of members, they have 
now an organized body with a repre- 
sentative in each of the one hundred 
counties throughout the state, and a 
growing membership. 

The association has embodied in its 
constitution a unique clause, which 
reads as follows: 


Finance committee—Section It. 
This committee shall have power, with the 
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approval of the executive committee, to give 
a sum (to be taken from any surplus funds 
in the treasury) not to exceed $100 to the 
citizens of any county who shall raise an 
equal sum for the purpose of establishing 
a local library. 

Virginia, like other Southern states, 
is taking rapid strides in library mat- 
ters, and an active spirit of progress 
seems to have been inculcated into not 
only the minds of the educators, but 
into the politics of the day. It is only 
a question of time when she will have 
an up-to-date library in every city, 
town and village. 

Epuarp S. Evans, Sec’y. 

Wisconsin—The Fox river valley li- 
brary association held a meeting at Kau- 
kauna, Wis., November 20-21. 

A question box was a special feature, 
in which the following points were 
made: 

Would you advise having a telephone 
service in a public library? 

How much reference work should be 
done on Sunday? 

What amount of time should a libra- 
rian have for a vacation? 

Should librarians have Mrs Eddy’s, 
Dowie’s, spiritualistic or any such sec- 
tarian literature on the reading-room 
tables or shelves of a library? 

What shall we do without duplicate 
government documents, such as Smith- 
sonian reports, geological surveys, etc? 

How do librarians keep count of the 
number of visitors to the reading-room 
and reference room? 

Please explain the duties of a book 
committee. 

How often ought books to be re- 
bound ? 

Is it well to have children draw books 
with a fine on their cards, until they can 
pay it? 
What is the best way of binding the 
Youth’s Companion ? 

Does it pay to 
books ? 

Are members of the library board sub- 
ject to the rules of librarians relating 
to fines on overdue books ? 

How often should books be pur- 


shellac children’s 


chased? Is once in two months too 
often for a small library? 

Should the demand for’ books in a 
public library be normal, or should the 
appetite be continually teased and tickled 
to increase the circulation? 

Do public libraries use the Wisconsin 
agricultural documents when they are 
classified and cataloged like other books 
in the library? 

How much has the librarian to do 
with the purchasing of books, in select- 
ing, in ordering and in keeping the 
bills ? 

Should a public library have fairy- 
tales for the children? 

If you get but one copy of a magazine 
would you circulate it and under what 
rules ? 

Are Chiver’s bindings a paying in- 
vestment ? 

F. A. Hutchins of Madison addressed 
the meeting on University extension and 
the library, pointing out that at one time 
those wh6 wanted an advanced educa- 
tion went to the university, Now the 
university is going to the peopie. Pro- 
fessors are going out, holding meetings 
among the people, grouping them in 
classes and giving instruction, The 
library is the proper place to meet to 
carry on this work. 

H. E. Legler presented an address on 
Business methods in a library, in which 
he emphasized the necessity- of libra- 
rians being more systematic in these 
matters, and against trustees keeping 
outstanding bills in their possession. He 
said that the financial records of the 
library should be kept in the hands of 
the librarian, 

J. R. Bloom, president of the associa- 
tion, had made some investigation as to 
why workingmen, and particularly the 
young men, did not visit the library in 
larger numbers. Interviews with more 
than 100 men, ranging from 17 to 35 
years of age, discovered the following 
reasons: 

1 Because the larger number had so 
little schooling, few of them having 
passed the eighth grade, that the read- 
ing habit had not been formed. 











2 The hours of toil, from 7 in the 
morning to 6 o’clock in the evening, 
left no time or disposition for visiting 
the library, because after they had 
supped, bathed and dressed and reached 
the library it would be closing time. 

3 The library was not a place where 
such as they could fellowship and smoke 
and talk about things that concerned 
them, nor did it furnish any means of 
recreation. 

A number of other questions of local 
interest were discussed. The meeting 
was a very profitable one in every par- 
ticular. The attendance was general and 
the interest above the average. 


Records of the Virginia Company 


In keeping with the great progress 
which the Library of Congress has made 
in the last 10 years is the recent publica- 
tion of the Records of the Virginia Com- 
pany of London, 1619-1624. 

These papers are the attested copy of 
the original document made for the pur- 
pose of preserving an authentic account 
of the record of that notable body, the 
Virginia Company, in which the early 
history of America is inseparably woven. 
The Records were a part of the library 
of Jefferson, which has become the prop- 
erty of the Library of Congress. They 
were not accessible, however, for the 
use of investigators in manuscript form 
for obvious reasons, and so the publica- 
tion of them in the two volumes in which 
they appear is an act entitled to the pro- 
found appreciation of everyone inter- 
ested in American history, 

The work has been edited by Susan 
M. Kingsbury, of Simmons college, who 
has also furnished a history of the docu- 
ments as an introduction. Prof. Os- 
good of Columbia university has written 
a preface emphasizing the value of the 
work, 

The edition is limited. The price is 
$4 for the two volumes, which may be 
had only from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Library Department of R. E. A. 

In the Library department of the Re- 
ligious education association, which will 
hold its annual meeting at Rochester, 
N. Y., February 5-7, two important 
topics will be presented. Andrew 
Keogh of Yale university library will 
present a paper on the Place of the li- 
brary in religious instruction. Mrs 
Alice Peloubet Norton of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will present a paper on 
the Proper material for a Sunday school 
library. 

Librarians in the vicinity of the meet- 
ing, and all others interested, are in- 
vited to attend the meeting, Thursday 
afternoon, February 7. ; 

A. 3. Roor, Pres. 

M. E. AHERN, Sec’y. 


Atlantic City Meeting, 1907 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
New Jersey library association will be 
held as usual at Atlantic City in con- 
junction with the Pennsylvania library 
club, March 15-16, 1907. 

The same hotel rates and railroad 
fares as in previous years have been se- 
cured for 1907, 


The Library and Book Record 


Some time ago there was sent to me 
a manuscript of a book entitled the Li- 
brary and book record: authors and edi- 
tor’s edition. But the name of the sender 
or the purpose of sending it was not 
given and there is nothing to indicate 
whence it came. If this notice should 
meet the attention of the owner he is 
requested to write to the undersigned in 
regard to the matter. 

Mary EILEEN AHERN, 

Pustic Lrprartes, Chicago. 


A. L. A. Membership 


In the list of institutions which hold 
membership in the National educational 
association are 110 libraries exclusive of 
those belonging to colleges, normals, etc. 
How many schools hold membership in 


the A, L. A.? 
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A. L. A. Subject Headings 
The New Edition. 

The A. L. A. publishing board an- 
nounced early in December the begin- 
ning of work on the new’ edition of 
A. L. A. list of subject headings, at the 
same time requesting that all suggestions 
be sent to the editor at 34 Newbury st., 
Boston, 

Both the editor and the advisory 
committee most heartily welcome and 
urge the fullest expression of opinions of 
whatever nature and from whatever 
source. The larger and older libraries 
already have their codes, and from these 


many suggestions have been received. ¢ 


The newer, smaller and medium-sized 
libraries will be the chief users of this 
revised code, and their opinions, experi- 
ences and suggestions will be what is 
now most desired. 

As the time is definitely limited, it will 
be necessary to have all suggestions in 
Boston not later than January 30. Will 
you who are interested in this new addi- 
tion, however small your library, report 
to me your difficulties with the old edi- 
tion and your suggestions for the new, 
as well as your opinions on the follow- 
ing suggestions already submitted from 
various sources: 


. Shall we include in the main list: 


1 Geographical headings (countries, 
states, places and buildings, ethnic races, 
languages, literature—including anony- 
mous classits and sacred literature, etc.) ? 

2 Historical events, Iegenus, myths 
and an outline of historical subheads for 
larger countries ? 

3 Both technical and common names, 
specifying which is ‘scientific and which 
popular, each library to choose which it 
will use? Zoological and botanical terms 
not to be given below orders except for 
common, well-known species or genera, 
and then under common name with sci- 
entific equivalent? Would 1, 2, 3 take 
care of college library needs? 

4 Names of well-known animals and 
plants, chemical substances, foods, etc. ; 
also names of months, special days (in- 
cluding holidays, feast’ days and - fast 
days), games, parts of speech, particular 


virtues and vices, diseases and headings 
such as Nineteenth century, etc. ? 

5 Names of books of the Bible; and 
shall these be arranged (1) in order of 
books in the Bible, or (2) alphabetic- 
ally under Bible, or (3) alphabetically 
under Bible—O. T. and Bible—N. T., or 
(4) each book in its alphabetic place in 
the general catalog, e. g., Psalms (Bible 
—O. T.), with full references? Any 
other suggestions in regard to the Bib.e? 

6 Definitions of terms where distinc- 
tions not apparent, e. g., Manual training 
vs. Technical education ? 
Revision of existing headings (add other 

suggestions) : 

7 Eliminate those no longer true, e. g., 
Animal magnetism. 

8 Substitute better known or more ac- 
curate terms, e.g., Art for Arts, fine; 
Psychology, physiological, for Mind and 
body. 

g Supply new headings for newly 
developed terms, e. g., New thought, 
Psychic research, Radioactivity, Boss- 
1sm. 

10 Make certain See references into 
entry headings, ¢.g., War, Life, Meta- 
physics, Horticulture, 

What preference as to form of headings? 

11 Logical subheads or transpositions 
for large subjects which must have also 
form subdivisions, e. g., Medicine-Prac- 
tice, or Medicine, practice of? If latter, 
how alphabet with Medicine—Study and 
Teaching, or Medicine—Statistics (form 
divisions) and Medicine man (title en- 
try)? 

12 Adjective phrase or noun with sub- 
head, where the adjective is followed in 
the alphabet by entries under its noun 
form, e. g., Agricultural education or Ag- 
riculture—Education? Or shall both 
noun and adjective forms be used in ac- 
cordance with the following principle: 
Use noun and subhead as a rule and 
when in doubt; but use adjective form 
when that is the one universally used by 
the reader, e. g., Children—Diseases, but 
Child labor, etc, 

13 Logical subdivisions for certain 
large subjects, e.g., Agricutlure, Animals, 
Architecture, Botany, Children, Educa- 
tion, Ethics, History, Music (including 
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scores), Medicine, Philosophy, Religion, 
Woman, etc.? (Add others.) 

14 Retain both headings, Animals (for 
popular and elementary works) and 
Zoology (for technical and systematic 
works) ? Same for Botany and Plants? 
What preference as to form of references? 

15 Present form unchanged? 

16 Abolition of See and See also and 
substitution of more explanatory and 
suave language, e. g., Lytton—for books 
by this author look at cards under Bul- 
wer-Lytton (and form below) ? 

17 Distinction of including subject 
(i.e. upward reference) from co-ordi- 
nate and minor subjects (i.e., parallel 
and downward references) in certain 
cases, e. g., Primary elections. This sub- 
ject is discussed also under the more gen- 
eral heads: Elections, Political science, 
Politics. Its related and minor 
phases are discussed under: Nomination, 
Caucus, Direct primaries. . . . (All 
words not italicized to be a printed form; 
italicized words filled in by local library. ) 

18 Can printed form be used to ad- 
vantage on cards as in 16-17, above; or 
are catalog cards preferred giving entire 
heading and list of See also references, 
latter to be underscored or crossed off as 
needed by local library? 

Appendices (add other suggestions): 

19 Eliminate Apx, A and _ substitute 
complete code of rules for subject cata- 
loging to replace Cutter’s Rules for sub- 
ject entry, 4th ed.? 

20 Retain Apx. A but amplify and 
bring up to date, especially with clear in- 
structions of how to proceed in writing 
up and checking See alsos and Refer 
froms? 

21 Apx. B:. Revise and reduce number 
of subheads under country. Send :ist of 
those you would retain under country. 

22. Apx. C: Ditto, for city. 

23 Apx. E: Shakespeare. Give defi- 
nite instructions as to treatment of texts 
and works about Shakespeare, especially 
the individual plays, with sample cards. 
Increase number of subheads for Shake- 
speare in fuller scheme. 

24 App. D and E: Transfer bodily 
with all references to main list of sub- 


ject headings, except instructions and 
sample cards, 

25 App. B, C, F, G: Transfer all (with 
references) to main list, illustrating by 
one specific country, state, city, language 
and literature ; and under other countries, 
states, cities, languages, literatures, give 
reference to that one for illustratio:: 

Other suggested appendices (add further 
suggestions) : 

26 Synoptical tables for larger sub- 
jects, as suggested in Cutter’s Rules, ed. 
3, section 121. 

27 List of approved geographical 
headings, e. g., England vs. Great Brit- 
ain; South, The, vs. Southern states, 
etc. 

28. List of references to aids, codes 
and committee decisions on subject head- 
ings. 

29 List of form divisions for large 
subjects: Bibliography, Biography (or 
Hist. and biog.?), Classification, Collec- 
tions (of Collected works?), Criticisms, 
Dictionaries and cyclopedias, Directories, 
Essays, Exhibits, Fiction, History (or 
Hist. and biog.?), Maps and atlases, No- 
menclature, Periodicals, Poetry, Soci- 
eties, Sources, Statistics, Study and teach- 
ing, Textbooks. (These to be exempli- 
fied with references, under some appro- 
priate subject in main list.) 

30 Sample cards for typical forms of 
references, 

Typographical Make-up: 

31 To avoid confusion in checking, 
print the See also’s references in parallel 
column to right of present location, leav- 
ing Refer from’s in left column with 
subject headings (or vice versa). 

32 Interleave entire book for local li- 
brary’s additions of revisions, 

33 Or provide for expansion by double 
spacing after See also’s and after Refer 
from’s. 

34 Subscription sets of reference cards 
for catalogs, in accordance with sugges- 
tions in questions 16-17. 

The foregoing questions and sugges- 
tions are limited to the needs of adult 
readers. The children’s catalog should 
have separate consideration. 

EsTHER CRAWFORD, Editor. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Georgina E. Carr, New York, 1905-6, 
has been appointed assistant in the cir- 
culating department of the Worcester 
public library. 


Mary S. Thayer, for 40 years an as- 
sistant in the Harvard college library, 
died at Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 16, 
1906, at the age of 71 years. 

By a typographical error the $300,000 
given to the public library of New 
Haven, Conn., by Mrs Ives, was cred- 
ited last month to Hartford. It is to be 
hoped that Hartford, by this error, will 
not lose a gift somebody had in mind 
for them, leading him to think that 
Hartford is provided for. 


Harvard university library has_re- 
ceived as a gift from Henry Arthur 
Jones, the noted dramatist, a copy of 
the Kelmscott Chaucer, the masterpiece 
of William Morris. It is a folio of 
554 pages, the printing of which oc- 
cupied the attention of Mr Morris for 
a year and nine months, and which 
was finished only shortly before his 
death. It contains 87 illustrations from 
drawings by Burne-Jones, and the title- 
page, the initials and the rich borders 
are all from Morris’ designs. 


The library of the university of Ver- 
mont reports, June 1, 1906, 73,035 Vv. 
and 32,480 pamphlets, including acces- 
sions during the past year of 2081 v. 
and 324 pamphlets. The card catalog 
received 1852 new cards, of which only 
298 were printed cards from the Library 
of Congress, etc; 820 cards received 
additions or changes. 

The library was open every day in 
the year with the exception, during va- 
cations, of Sundays and holidays, and 
of Memorial day of 1906. The week- 
day hours during term time have been 
from 8:30 a, m. to 6 p. m. Volumes 
to the number of 7492 were given out 
for home use. 

The work has been carried on by the 
librarian with one regular assistant, to- 
gether with three student helpers and a 


capable janitor. The collection itself 
and the work of the library have far 
outgrown the accommodations of the 
building, erected in 1885, so that shelf 
room, catalog room, work room and 
accommodations and conveniences for 
readers are all inadequate. The urgent 
need of more shelving is represented by 
the librarian in the report. This appeal 
has since been met, and steps taken to 
provide extra stacks, which will afford 
relief till the necessary enlargement of 
the building. 
Central Atlantic 


Dr J. S. Billings, director of the New 
York public library, has been seriously 
ill for several weeks. 


Jean Hawkins, New York, ’o2, has 
been appointed sub-librarian for classi- 
fication in the New York state library. 


Seneca Falls (N. Y.) library associa- 
tion has received a gift of $5000 by the 
will of the late Wilhelmus Mynderse of 
3rooklyn. 


Helen Haines, editor of Library Jour- 
nal, has been absent from duty since the 
last week in October, occasioned by seri- 
ous illness, 


Mrs Adelaide B. Maltby, Pratt, ’oo, 
formerly of Buffalo public library, has 
been appointed special children’s li- 
brarian of the Chatham Square branch 
of the New York public library. 


Edwin White Gaillard, supervisor of 
work with schools, New York public 
library, and Clara Smith Sackett, re- 
cently first assistant in the Webster 
branch of the New York public library, 
were married on November I. 


The Newark (N. Y.) public library 
has received a gift of 700 v. on medi- 
cine from the widow of Dr. N. E. 
Landon. The collection of books is 
up to date and its money value is 
placed at $3000 by competent judges. 


The Yudin collection of 80,000 v. on 
Russia, one of the most extensive in 
existence, has been purchased for the 
Congressional library at Washington. 
It was collected by G. V. Yudin, an 
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accomplished bibliographer of Russian 
literature. He spent over 20 years in 
acquiring the collection. 


Edward F, Stevens, Pratt, ’03, has 
been engaged as reference librarian in 
charge of the applied science reference 
room of the Pratt institute free library. 
Mr Stevens comes to the library from 
three years in the Yale university li- 
brary. 

Florence P. Montgomery, New York, 
1904-05, has resigned her position as as- 
sistant in the Forbes library, North- 
ampton, Mass., to become cataloger and 
general assistant in the Roswell P. 
Flower memorial library at Watertown, 


i 


Andrew Carnegie has offered to give 
Olean (N. Y.) $20,000 for a new library 
building. The Forman library, which is 
already the public library of the city, 
has an income sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of Mr Carnegie, so that the 
library is practically already assured. 


On December 12 the Prendergast 
library observed its usual book day. The 
tables in the reading-room were covered 
with an attractive display of books in 
every class of literature, particularly 
with those suitable for holiday season. 
A display of pictures on architecture was 
hung during the week, 


The Enoch Pratt library of Balti- 
more (Md.) has received a gift of 
$500,000 from Andrew Carnegie, on the 
usual conditions, for the purpose ‘of es- 
tablishing branches throughout the city. 
The gift will provide for about 20 
branches. 

Mr Pratt, 25 years ago gave to tthe 
city $1,300,000 for library purposes, for 
which the city has appropriated annu- 
ally $50,000. Mr. Carnegie has sug- 
gested that the branch libraries bear, 
not his name, but that of Enoch Pratt. 


The music department of the Library 
of Congress has developed into one of 
the best collections extant. The total 
collection numbers 450,000, including 
6000 works on the literature of music, 


1200 full scores of operas, numerous 
biographies, foreign and American peri- 
odicals, works of the masters in sub- 
scription form, instruction books, songs, 
instrumental pieces, hymns and nearly 
everything else published relating to 
music and musicians, There is music 
for every instrument, and the combina- 
tions range from duos to orchestra, and 
in military music from four trumpets to 
a fine band. 

The number of readers during the 
past year was 3444; number of volumes 
and pieces supplied 13,404. The read- 
ers are chiefly teachers, public perform- 
ers and serious students of music. A 
concert piano is at the service of those 
who wish to try any piece of music at 
certain hours for a_ limited period. 
There are 1200 v. of full-score music. 
The coliection of American hymn books 
is specially interesting, 


There were 117,398 books cataloged 
during the year. The work of reclassi- 
fication has been carried steadily for- 
ward, about 480,000 v. now being in the 
reclassified section. Cards to the num- 
ber of 707,368 were filed in the various 
catalogs of the department, exclusive of 
the general Union catalog. The recata- 
loging of 18 classes was completed dur- 
ing the year. 

The total number of libraries sub- 
scribing for the printed catalog cards is 
764, about 156 being added last year. 
In the list of subscribers are 10 publish- 
ers. 6 booksellers, 3 library commissions 
and 59 firms and individuals. 

The publications of the library include 
Tournals of the Continental congress, 
Records of the Virginia Company of 
London, 1619-1624, select lists on cur- 
rent subjects, employers’ liability, mer- 
cantile marine subsidies, immigration, 
foreign railroads, tariffs of foreign coun- 
tries, etc. 

During the past year there were I17,- 
-04 articles entered for copyright. The 
receipts from the copyright office 
amounted to $80,198, the expenditures 
to $75,592.56. 

The report contains the address by the 























librarian of Congress before the commit- 
tee at the first public hearing on the 
copyright bill. 

In the report of the librarian of Con- 
gress for 1906 the appropriation is sub- 
stantially identical with the year of 
1904-05. 

The statistics of the increase of the 
library show that it now _ contains 
1,379,244 books, 89,869 maps and charts 
(pieces), 214,276 prints (art) and 437,- 
510 pieces of music. The manuscripts 
have not been enumerated, awaiting a 
grouping of the manuscripts into vol- 
umes. The law library contains 116,661 v. 
The increase of the library the past year 
was 34,626 books, 7,393 maps and 
charts, 30,550 prints, 21,158 pieces of 
music. 

The library has been favored by many 
valuable gifts and bequests, particularly 
in the line of manuscripts which have 
been unusually rich. Woodbury Lowery 
of Washington, favorably known as a 
writer on Spanish-American history, 
bequeathed to the library his collection 
of manuscripts. 

The notable accession to the library 
by purchase is that called the Stevens’ 
Catalog index of manuscripts in the 
Archives of England, France, Holland 
and Spain relating to America, 1763- 
1783. This index is a guide to 160,000 
documents of that period existing in 
those archives. 

A map containing the names proposed 
by Thomas Jefferson in his Ordinance 
of 1784 for the proposed states in the 
new territory is an interesting acquisi- 
tion. 

Central 

Andrew Carnegie has donated $50,000 
to the library fund of Washburn college 
at Topeka, Kan., on condition that $150,- 
000 additional be raised. 

Grace Chapman, librarian of Lorain, 
O.. has been elected librarian of Lima, 
O. 

The public library of Des Moines 
(Ia.) has opened two branch libraries 
in parts of the city distant from the 
central building. 
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Julia S. Wood, for 14 years librarian 
of the Hackley library at Muskegon, 
Mich., has resigned. Lulu Miller, who 
has been on the library staff from its 
beginning, has been appointed librarian. 


Judge Addison Oliver of Onawa 
(Ia.) has made an offer of $25,000 to 
the library board of that town, for the 
erection of a new library building. 
Judge Oliver donated the present li- 
brary to the city several years ago. 


Francis L. D. Goodrich, B. L. S., New 
York, ’06, has resigned his position as 
assistant reference librarian at the John 
Crerar library to become assistant in 
charge of accessions in the University of 
Michigan library. Mr. Goodrich begins 
his new duties Feb, 1, 1907. 

Over 3500 announcements concerning 
the usual arts and patent room of the 
Cincinnati public library were sent to 
half a hundred prominent manufactur- 
ing concerns in Cincinnati, with the re- 
quest that the announcements be placed 
in the pay envelopes of their employes 
to encourage the use of the rooms. 


The Earlham college library at Rich- 
mond (Ind.) has perhaps the most 
complete library in the world dealing 
with the history of the Society ‘of 
Friends. It includes 3000 volumes and 
contains a copy of practically every 
book ever written on Quakerism. The 
library was collected by the late James 
Elkindton of Philadelphia. 

The Chicago woman’s club devoted 
the meeting on January 3 to a discus- 
sion of library matters. Edwin H. 
Anderson of New York state library 
discussed library work for children, il- 
lustrating with stereopticon, pictures of 
the work in various libraries. Mary 
Eileen Ahern of Pusiic Lrerartes de- 
scribed Library activities in other 
cities. 

Reports from Mr Crunden of St Louis 
who, it will be remembered, has been 
critically ill, tell of a very decided im- 
provement in his condition. The return 
to his home city and the care of his own 
physician, together with the best care 
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possible, have all combined to render him 
cheerful in spirit, and if his bodily 
strength is slow in returning, his mental 
vigor has again asserted itself and he 
is now quite satisfactorily able to enjoy 
his friends and surroundings. 

The Public library of Cincinnati is 
receiving many good bulletins from one 
of the Cincinnati high schools. With 
the opening of the present school term 
a course in original designing, based 
upon the making of bulletins for the 
library, was planned by the head of the 
art department of Woodward high 
school. The library suggests the sub- 
ject and general plan of the bulletin 
and the students carry out the sugges- 
tions. The fact that the bulletins are 
used in the children’s rooms of the li- 
brary has increased the students’ inter- 
est in the course and the results have 
been gratifying to both institutions. 


The Iowa library commission has re- 
cently moved into permanent and com- 
modious headquarters in the new State 
historical building opposite the capitol. 
This building, when completed, will 
house the various library interests of 
the state with the exception of the law 
library, which remains in the State 
House. In planning the Historical 
building, the ground floor of the Fast 
Wing was set aside for the Library 
commission, which, with its various in- 
terests, including the traveling libraries, 
requires more room each year for the 
growth of the work. The new rooms 
are well lighted, with ample space for 
the working force and with shelving 
for the large collection of books in the 
“open shelf” or subject collection of 
the traveling library. A large shipping 
room with shelving for the magazines 
handled through the _ periodical 
change. a private office for the secretary. 
a staff room, lavatory. etc.. are pro- 
vided, and wall space for exhibits per- 
taining to library extension. 

The provision of adequate rooms for 
the Library commission was made 
necessarv by the rapid growth of the 
work and the development of the trav- 
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eling library along the study and re- 
search side, which required more ex- 
tended and convenient shelving and 
other facilities than heretofore. Wall 
shelving and stacks are provided for a 
collection of 25,000 volumes. 


South 


On November 28 Mr. Carnegie gave 
to the city of Atlanta $30,000 for two 
branch libraries. 

The Southern library school, under 
the chaperonage of Mrs Percival Sneed, 
attended the laying of the cornerstone 
of the new Carnegie library building of 
the Georgia school of technology on 
Wednesday, November 21. 


The New Orleans (La.) public li- 
brary was removed to its temporary 
quarters in two days. It resumed its 
circulation and regular work in four 
days. The present quarters are very 
much crowded, but the library will re- 
main here until the completion of the 
new $209,coo building. 


Andrew Carnegie offered $20,000 for 
a public library building in Bramble- 
town, a suburb of Norfolk (Va.), on the 
usual conditions. 


Pacific coast 


The Carnegie building of the public 
library of Seattle, Wash., was opened 
to the public Dec. 19, 1906. 


Foreign 


Dr’ A. B. Meyer of Dresden, in a 
recent letter, states that, in his opinion, 
based on his investigations, the Biblio- 
theque Nationale contains but 2,700,000 
v., while the British Museum library 
contains between four and five millions. 
This disputes the claim of the Paris li- 
brary of being the largest in the world. 





Position Wanted—Normal graduate, 
young man, six years’ experience, desires 
position as librarian or assistant. Best 
references. 

Address X, Public Libraries. 
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Book Buyers’ Aid » 


The new books of all publishers are 
listed in our Monthly Bulletin of New 
Books. Wherever titles are not ex- 
planatory, such description is given as 
will make it possible for the reader to 
obtain an accurate idea of the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is larger and 
more general than that of any other 
house in the: United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. Our 
large stock and extensive library experi- 
ence enable us to give valuable aid to 
libraries and librarians. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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Bulletin Boards 


For Liprary USE 





The Bulletin Board has become one of the most interesting ,and valuable fea- 
tures of the modern library. Cut shows popular post type of board. We also make 
Wall Bulletins in quartered oak and mahogany. Send for full information. 


Library Bureau 
530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 156 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Salesrooms in 28-leading cities in United States, Canada and Great-Britain 















Puolic Labraries 


Atlas and Dictionary Case 





The most satisfactory cabinet of the kind ever designed, Fitted with six 
sliding shelves and one fixed shelf. Sliding shelves may be used for art books as 
well as atlases. | They provide space for twelve folio volumes and one shelf of 

dictionaries and reference books. The sloping desk-top facilitates consultation. 
Dimensions are approximately 38 inches wide, 24 inches deep aud 44 inches 
high at the back. Finished all around. 


Library Bureau 
530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 156 Wabash Avenue, Cuicaco 


Salesrooms in 28 leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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TO LIBRARIANS 
SMALL LIBRARIES 


Do you know about the A. L. A. Publishing Board? 

Do you know that it is not a money-making organization, but is maintained 
by the American Library Association, and has been endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie? 

Do you know that its sole purpose is to provide helps for libraries—such as 
booklists, indexes, catalog cards, directions for cataloging, suggestions for 
library plans, manuals of library organization and administration, etc.— 
and particularly for small libraries? 


_ Do you know that these publications are prepared by the ablest men and 


women in the library world, and are sold at very low prices? 
Are YOU up-to-date? Are you getting your share of the benefits for your 
library by securing these publications? 


Are YOU doing your share to support the work by membership in the American 
Library Association? It costs $2.00 per year for individuals, with $1.00 
entrance fee; $5.00 per year for libraries. 


Here are some of the publications 


A. L. A. Booklist (monthly) - - - per year, $ 1.00 
Essentials in Library Administration - - - 15 
Cataloging for Small Libraries - - - - - 15 
A Village Library - - - - - - .05 
French Fiction - - . - - - - .05 
Books for Boys and Girls - - - - - 15 
A. L. A. Index to General Literature - - - 10.00 
Literature of American History - - - - 6.00 
Guide to Reference Books - - - °1,25 
Books for Girls and Women and Their Clubs - - .25 
There are others. Postage extra. 


For information address 


American Library Association 
Publishing Board 


34 Newberry Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL INQUIRIES REGARDING LIBRARY MATTERS WILL BE WELCOMED, AND GLADLY ANSWERED 
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CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE 











New Books and Books withdrawn from the Booklovers’ 
Library 


FICTION, BIOGRAPHY 
ESSAYS. TRAVEL 
RELIGION, ETC. 








Every copy guaranteed in perfect repair. 
All shipments made F.O. B. at Philadelphia 





A copy of this catalogue 
may be had for the asking 











NOTE—This Catalogue supersedes all other issues 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


The Tabard Inn Library 


1611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE UNITED STATES CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT 1902, °03. ‘04. °05 

















A catalog covering in ONE ALPHABET the books issued during the years 1902-1905 
and a large number of books indexed in the United States Catalog but included here to 
show changes in prices and publishers since that catalog was issued. No other’similar 
catalog has ever attempted a revision of its own work, but the value of this feature is 
indicated by the fact that the record of these changes adds 300 pages to the work. The 
total contents of this volume equals the United States Catalog. 


Claims for Superiority of this Volume are Based on 
the Following Facts: 


(1) Larger number of volumes indexed. Works not included in 
other trade catalogs, many of these published by authors, 
printers, societies and regarding which information is diffi- 
cult and expensive to secure. 

(2) Complete entry under author’s name. This entry is a tran- 
script of the title page of the volume indexed. 

(3) Library of Congress Card Catalog Numbers for the four years. 

(4) As many subject entries as the contents of a book makes 
necessary, and adequate cross references. 


The classification of books has been thoroughly revised and much time spent in sub- 
dividing subject lists, particularly such subjects as Botany, Chemistry, Education, 
Countries and Languages, to facilitate reference. 


Price, Bound in Halt Morocco ( 7humb Index, Express Prepaid), $15.00 











The H. W. Wilson Company 


MINNEAPOLIS - - NEW YORK 
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WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


LIBRARY BINDING $ an 2s2%2OM 





Springfield is midway between New 
WHY ? York and Boston, the Great Book 
Centers. 
Every two weeks we go to market. 
This month we offer the following. We have 
many other good bargains. Send for our lists and 
send us a list of your wants. 


These books will be sent subject to your approval. 


THE WORLD'S CHILDREN, 
; By Mortimer Menpes 
100 illustrations in color of children 
of different nations. The illustrations 
would make a beautiful frieze for the 
children’s room. 
Publishers’ price, $6.00. OUR PRICE, $2.50 
THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKE. 
SPEARE’S HEROINES. 
By Mary Cowden Clark 
5 vols. 12mo 34 mor. 
Publishers’ price, $10.00. OUR PRICE, $5.00 
“These tales were written in all the glow of having 
finished the sixteen years’ labor in completing the 
‘Concordance to Shakespeare.’ ” 
HENRY R. HUNTTING, 


Bookseller 
317 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 








UR experience has taught us, 

that what is needed in Library 

Binding isto make it durable, as well 
as attractive, at moderate cost. 

We make a specialty of this work, 
and if your present Binding is un- 
satisfactory should be pleased to 
show you ours. 

Work returned promptly. Cor- 
respondence and trial orders solicited. 











Wagenvoord & Co., 


BOOK BINDERS 


LANSING MICHIGAN 
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Every Character in Sight all the Time 


















1883 1907 
24 Years a Visible Success 


At every Exhibition where the Hammond has been presented it has carried 
off the Palm, and today stands as the acknowledged ‘‘ King of Typewriters.” 





Awarded the Awarded the 
ELLIOTT CRESSON GOLD MEDAL HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL 
by the at the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia . St. Louis Exposition, 1904 


Awarded GRAND PRIX at the COLONIAL EXHIBITION, Paris, Nov., 1906 


Just awarded 
GOLD MEDAL at the CANADA’S FIRST BUSINESS SHOW, Montreal, Dec., 1906 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
Home Offices, 537-551 East 69th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GAYLORD BROS.’ 


PAMPHLET BINDER 


For binding, holding and preserv- 
ing pamphlets, magazines, reports, 
catalogues, schedules and papers 





of any description. 
A Practical Binder 





Moderate in Price 
16 different sizes 








Samples and descriptive circular sent upon application. 








GAYLORD BROS. 4 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Wakers of Book Repair Specialties 


Please mention this magazine 


WHY “PAGANS”? 





HE term“ pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as used 

by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen. A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, 
and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but 
eminently ‘‘godly,”’ and represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament was written, will 
be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of ethics in terms identical with that given by our greatest modern evo- 
lutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of ‘“‘pagan’’ teachings and cor- 
rect popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages. 21 
illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socratese 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, - - - ## NEW YORK CITY 


We invite the attention of librarians to our extensive and complete stock of English and 
American books of all publishers which we supply at the lowest market rates. 
English published books can be imported free of duty, and through our agents in London 
and Paris, books in German, French, Italian and{Spanish are procured promptly. 
, — attention is given to finding obscure and out-of-print publications Correspondence 
solicited. 





Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs, sent free on request. 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Store in Philadelphia does the largest retail book business in Amer- 
ica—to say nothing of the almost equal book business done by the New York Wanamaker Store. 
This makes a combined book business almost double that of any other concern in the business. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases that the Wanamaker organization is con- 
stantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the 
Wanamaker BOOK CATALOGUE. All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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THE McDEVITT-WILSON YOU NEED IT! if you ever have to write the f 


s same thing 10,20 or 150 tim 








Bargain Book Shop SCHAPIROGRAPH DUPLICATOR 


with pen, up to 150 copies, or w vith ty sania, up 
to 50 clear copies, 
20 copies a min- 
ute, all equal to 
original. It is al- 
ways ready to do 


reliable work, re- } 
quires no prepa- 
rations, no wash- 
ing, and avoids 





HONORE DE BALZAC 
HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS 


By MARY F, SANDARS 


Books about Balzac would fill a fair sized library; 
nevertheless, by some strange anomaly, not even 
in the French language was there a trustworthy or 
satisfactory life of Balzac until this work appeared 

expensive sup- 


& year ago. =—_—_—_=_—_—_—_——— 
The book has been compiled as far as possible, from SCHAPIROGRAPH plies. 


original sources, from the Vicomte de poelberch de 
Lovenjoul’s collection of documents relating to Bal- A NECESSITY IN EVERY LIBRARY 
where there is a frequent need of making rapidly 


zac, Gautier, and George Sand, which is unique, and 

his comprehensive knowledge of Balzac is the result 

of many years of study. This remarkable collection, a number of facsimile copies of lists of reference 

costing large sums of money, much patience and books, subjects for study, etc. It saves an enor- 

ability, focused on its formation for many years, was mous amount of time and labor. In pra —e. use 

at the disposal of the author and will one day be de- by New York Public Library, Library of the Con- 
ress, Washington, Public Libraries, Cleveland, 

es Moines, Cincinnati, etc. 


posited in the museum of Chantilly near Paris for 
IT IS DURABLE FOR YEARS 


the benefit of those who wish to study it. 
The book is beautifully printed and contains as each apparatus contains 5} yards rolled print- 


two portraits 
8vo, Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.00 met. Our price, $1.25 


Send for Bargain Lists of Works of Travel, 
Biography, History and Art 


CATALOG NOW READY 


ing surface, which can be used continually and 
over and over again for taking duplicates. Com- 
mercial size, printing surface, 83x13. Price, $8.00 
Prices for larger sizes on application. 
oe SCHAPIROGRAPH CO. 
265 Broadway, New — 


Ricinus marecaenel 
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What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 

2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 
lish publications. 

3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 

_All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 
prices. 
Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Ciearance Catologue, 
(C) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Booksellers 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York 





Library Orders|} cataLocING 


for Foreign Books filled at lowest Esther Crawford 
rates. Of German Books we keep 
the largest stock in America. Send Revised Edition - - - 25c 





for our quotations and catalogues. 


Library Bureau 








E. Steiger & Co , 25 Park Place, New York 











7 Our exclusive business is 
B OO k S that of supplying books to libra- 
f ries at reduced prices. Cata- 

OF logues sent on application. 


. : JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 
Libraries 67 Fifth Avenue New York 





